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American Book Company 


Eclectic School Readings— 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. § .50 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our 
Shy Neighbors . ° ahi 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks .60 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans .6o0 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 
People . , ‘ ‘ - .60 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights . 60 
Clarke’s Story of Troy . - .60 
Schaeffer's Bible Readings for 
Schools. : ; ‘ . oe 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary 
Collection ‘ ° ‘ . 1.00 
Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader . .50 
Carpenter’s Geographical 
Reader — Asia - , . 60 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan _. 1.00 
Patterson's American Word 
Book ‘ ‘ . ‘ o «BZ 


We are constantly publishing new books to meet new demandsin every department of school study. 
what the subject or grade, we can furnish the best text books. 
tion terms cheerfully furnished on request. 
cordially invited on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LEADING AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOKS 
LATEST ISSUES: 
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SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN 


NOW READY 


School Reading by Grades, First Year, 
School Reading by Grades, 
School Reading by Grades, 


$ 25 
Second Year, 835 
Third Year, 45 


It will provide eight books, each book being adapted to the work of a single school year. For 
the convenience of ungraded schools and for all who may prefer them in such form, the eight 
books will also be bound in five volumes, corres; onding to the ordinary five-book series of school 
readers. Inplan and method the books are fully up to date, and present many original features 
Grada- 
tion is perfect; selections throughcut are distinguished by their superior literary quality, while 


which will at once commend themselves to the best teachers and students of education. 


the illustrations, which are more numerous than in any other series of readers, are not only 
artistic, but helpful and instructive. The first hook contains many beautiful colored pictures. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. A descriptive circular of the series 


is now ready and will be mailed free on request. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited, 
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Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


PANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon. 


Anderson’s Study of English 


Words ‘ é ' , 8 .40 
Holbrook’s ‘Round the Year in 

Myth and Song 60 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy 

Books, 1 to 6, per dozen .96 
Natural Elementary Geography .60 


Natural Advanced Music Reader 1.00 


Betz’s Gems of School Song 70 
Cooley's Students’ Manual of 
Physics . . ; « 3.00 
Vergil’s AEneid, Books I-XII 
Text Edition ‘ - 50 
Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics 
Text Edition . ° +25 
Merrill's Fragments of Roman 
Satire ‘ P ° - 95 
Harrington's Physics for Gram- 
mar Schools . .50 
Mooney’s Latin Grammar 75 
Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit .30 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten 35 


Syms's Third Yearin French 1.20 


No matter 


Price lists, specimen pages, circulars and introduc- 


Correspondence 


AMERICAN BOOK COM- 





r 


A sample set — 11 volumes — will be sent, postpaid, | 
to any teacher mentioning this paper and enclosing 


A SERIES OF TRUE STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


lt Parts. 10 cents each. 


3 and 


a year’s subscription to THe GREAT RounD WoRLD. 


(See other offer in this number.) 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


5 West 18th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘he Great Round World Natural History Stories. 





THE DOUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


A new system,with special features that secure inthe shortest time a practical vertical round hand. 


Now ready. Correspondence invited. Tuompson, Brown & Co., Pub’s., 76 Summer St., Boston 
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OUR LATEST TESAT-BOOKS. 
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# Stepping -Stones to Literature. 


CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schoola, Newark, N.J. 


school reading books, both from the exceptional character of the text and 
the numberand beauty of its illustrations. It was projected uponan orig 
inal plan, and its authors are widely known for their long and success 
ful experience in educational work. The foundation principles of the 
series are: A separate book for each of the eight reading grades and (he best 
literary quality in all the readers. The books are beautifully illustrated 
with original cuts, portraits, and reproductions of masterpieces 

BOOKS [., IL., Ill., 1V., now ready; prices, 32, 40, 50, and 0cents, re 
spectively. Books V., VI., VIL. VIII.,in press. Send for specimen pages, 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 


sy ATE LOUISE BROWN. Small 4to. 155 pages Cloth, 48 cents 

A falcina tine nature book for the little folks; the beginnings of bot 
any in the form of delightful talks and dialogues, simple stories, and 
quaint original poems. The book is ¢ xquisitely illustrated and daintily 
bound, and makes a delightful supplementary reader for primary grades 


Life in Asia. i aes 

c ) z WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE Series 0 reographica 

coe AL By MARY CATE SMITH. Edited by LARKIN Dt NTON, 

LL.D. 12m0. 32% pages. 60 cents. Over 80 choice Illustrations 

Invaluable eitheras a supplementary reader or in teaching geogra hy 

In press. Australia and the Islands of the Sea. Book VIII. of THE 
WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 
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By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and | 


This series of Readers may justly be said to signalize a new era in | 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


| 
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‘The Silver Series of English Classics. 


Edited by ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY, Professor F. L. PATTEE, and 
others. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

THE SILVER SERIES furnishes editions of many of the standard 
classics in English and American lite rature,inthe best possible form for 
reading and study. & volumes now ready: WEBSTER’s First Oration on 
Bunker Hill Monument, MACAULAY’S (ssay on Milton, DE QUINCEY'S 
Flight of a Tartar Tribe, COLERIDGE’S The Rite of the Ancient Mar 
iner, ADDISON’S Sir Roger be Coverley Papers, 15 cents each; MACAt 
LAYS Essay on Addison, BURKE'S Speech on the Conciliation of the 
American Colonies, 20 cents each; SHAKES?EARE’S Macbeth, 30 cents 


| Other volumes in press 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 
By Prof. F. L. PATTEE. l2mo. 55 pages. ¢ loth. 36 cents 
Chis book will be found invaluable to the student of our literature 
It presents three courses of reading: (1) The masterpieces of our liter 
ature in five periods, from colonial times to date ; (2) Contemporary 
American fiction, under various sub heads: (3) The best short stories 


resent the best products of American literature. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
By Professor CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph. D., Cornell Univer 


sity. I2mo. 511 pages. B1.28 ; P , , 
An admirable exposition of economic principles, w ith practical appli 


cation to current problems. Specimen pages free. 
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Publishers of School and College Text-Books, Music Instruction 
Books, Charts, Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Helps, 


Polyhymnia: A Collection of Quartets and Choruses | 

for Male Voices. Compiled and arranged by JOUN W. TUFTS. 4to. | 

242 pages. Cloth, $1.12 | 
\ remarkably fine collection of representative selections from the 
works of famous composers, including part songs, glees, patriotic, ocea 
sional, and devotional songs, arranged in three and four parts, for boys’ 


The Child’s First Studies in Music. 
By Professor SAMUEL W. COLE, Charts: with Supporter, 36.00, 
net Songs: SeVO, wh payes, 60 cents 
This series is intended to serve as the child's first introduction to 
music work. It presents the simplest principles of music in a way to | 
reach EVERY PUPIL, and both exercises and songs have been carefully | 
adapted to children. The charts are beautifully illustrated. The book | 
contains full instructions to teachers; also the songs on the charts and | 
twenty others, with instrumental accompaniment | 


The selections have been made with great care and judgment; they rep Elements of Constructive Geometry. 


Inductively presented. By WILLIAM NOETLING, A.M., C.h., State 


Norma! Sehool, Bloomsburg, Pa l2mo. 62 pages. Cloth. 36 cents 
| 

The plan of this work is constructive, the pupils drawing their own 
figures : 
be understood by a ch 


ild of ten or twelve years. An excellent intro 


duction to demonstrative geometry 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 











For Sale, 
The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 


Winship Teachers’ 


3 Somerset St., 


Agency, 
Boston. 
Western Office.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
Prompt School Officers. 
School Property. 
Expert 
Service. 


Best 
Equipment. 


Fair 


Courteous 


Kindergartens, all grades. 





school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 


class in every respect. There are ace ommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 


and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with ample space for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms ure fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500. 

N. B.-- If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers. 


Private Schools, Colleges. 





W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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IVORY SOAP, 


ever ain a bath with 
? You have missed a lux 
smooth creamy lather is 
soothing and refreshing. 7 FLOATS 


Woe 
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_. ~ SvOSEPH CILLOTT'S \ 
~~ __GVERTICULAR PEN / 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
-@ # VERTIGRAPH PEN 


) 





1045, VE RTICULAR, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
91 John Street, New York. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
®  MULTISCRIPT 





1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897. 





HKducational JLnstitutions. 
PREPA RATORY SCHOOLS, 
MISS SALISBURY’S 
Family and Day School for Girls, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers a healthful and cultured home for girls, 
and fits for college. 





SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn. 
A small boarding school for young ladies and chil 
dren, Prepares for college. Individual training for 
backward children. \Y — music and physical train- 
ing without extra charg Opens Sept. 23d, 
Miss At GUSTA SMITH, Pr rincipal. 


“CONNEC ricuT, FE airtie ld. 


Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys. 


#450. We believe in as hard work in studies as in foot 
ball. Individual attention; care, comforts ; healthful 
location ; bowling alley 


FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 


1 HOME SCHOOL jor Both Sevres. 
College preparatory and modern language work a 
specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1897. 


For particulars and catalogues send to 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principat. 
ESTFOR DAC ADE MY. (Founded in 17 92 
HON. JOHN D. LONG, President. 

Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Location unsurpassed, Prepares tor College and 
Technical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
able rates. For further particulars apply to WILLIAM 
EK. Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford, Mass. 


MERRIMAC, MASS. 
HITTIER HOME SCHOOL, where a limite d number 
ors — ire received into intermediate, grammar, 
and colleg + preparatory classes. Terms, Including 
piano instruction, $300. School year opens Sept. 21st. 
Apply to Mrs. A. B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Address the Registrar. w 


Franklin College, 
Board, tuition, room, 
total cost, be > a yr. 


Lafayete. allege, 


Seven courses in Arts Philos sophy and Science, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. 


NEW ATHENS, 0. 
73d Year, 
and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk. ; 
8 courses; course for D.D., 
guree , With plan ~s arn funds. 
. A. WILLIAMS, D.D 


res. 


Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 28rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 
For Catalogues address The Registrar. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
fours 


Jor Super is¢ 
Pupils prepared for church 
ments. Piano instruction 
approved methods. 

Miss JULIA E, 


rs OF in Public Schools. 
and concert engage- 
according to the most 
For circulars apply to 

CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


“sir 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, c te of Exeter St., Boston. 
w . H, BARTL ETT, P rincipal. 


QtAtE NORMAL SC HOOL, 
LAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars me i... 
iss ELLEN 


Hypk, Princ ipal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, aaa 
For ladies only. 


Principal, w 
Qrate NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTriELp, 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
9 CHARLES 8. CHAP'!N, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Firciunurc, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G, 


MAS8s. 
For catalogues address the 
W. P. BECKWITH. 


MASS. 





THOMPSON, Principal, 


Journa 


From Sept. 


Tell Your lnends 


Published weekly at $2. Pe year. 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


Your Opportunity. 


THE 


I, 18097, 


k¢ 


EVERY WEEK 


FOR ONLY 


Firry CENTS. 


That the 
JOURNAL 


to Jan. 


cation 


I, 1898, 


OF EDUCATION 


can be secured the 
remainder of the year, 


until Jan. 


for only 


> . . Pg , “~ . 
Remainder of This Year free. 
For only $2.50, New subscribers can have the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
weekly, from the time their order is received at this office until Jan. 1, 1899, 
provided reference is made to this offer. 


I, 1898, 
Fifty Cents. 


Prial Trip, 5 months for $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
3 SOMERSET STREET. 





SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 





Western Office: Topeka, 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


3 Somerset 


Kansas. 


St., Boston. 





INDERGARTEN .: 


Send for new Catalogue. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


is WwW. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 








Bay When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 


RU 
~~ UP 


YOUR 


CATION TRIP? 


Rr or 





VACA] 


ner 
—— 


Watson GPAer. 
Firchaurc RR. 


Boston Mass. 








PUBLISHERS’ 


The Morse Company, publishers, of New 
York, are again in luck, in connection with 
the publication of Atwood’s “Standard 
School Algebra,’’ which came from the 
press in June and was adopted in July by 
the New York City board of education for 
use in the high schools, and since then in 
many other places. Many teachers of 
high standing pronounce this book the 
best school algebra in print, and declare 
that as it comes into use, from the knowl- 
edge of its merits, it will revolutionize the 
method of teaching algebra. 


NOTES. 





If President McKinley had gone from 
Boston to Plattsburg, he would undoubt- 
edly have patronized the Fitchburg rail 
road new line. Through drawing-room 
car leaves Boston for Plattsburg daily, ex 
cept Sunday, at 8 4a. m 





THE CRANE NORMAL 


OF MUSIC. 


INSTITUTE 





The New York State normal school a! 
Potsdam has a most successful adjunct ir 
“The Crane Normal Institute of Music, 
in charge of Miss Julia Ettie Crane, an ac: 
complished musician, expert teacher, and 
remarkable executive woman. The fal! 
term opens September 1. This is the 
only thoroughly-equipped music school 
faculty of six experts—with every normal! 
school advantage. Those who wish eithe! 
the normal or musical training are fortu 
nate in having the other hand in hand 
with it. This gives special advantages to 
those seeking to fit themselves as school 
music teachers. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASI/ 
INGTON. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Compan) 


has arranged for a most delightful nine 
day tour to the Gettysburg Battlefield 
Caverns of Luray, and Washington, to 
leave Boston September 8. This tour wil! 
be in charge of one of the company’s tour 
ist agents, and will cover an intensely in 
teresting section of the upper South. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especia! 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will a 
company the trip throughout. The 
round-trip rate, $35 from Boston, includes 
all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. 

For itineraries and full information aP 
ply to D. N, Bell, tourist agent, 205 Wash- 





' ington street, Boston. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Ef&ditor. 
Weekly, 3 $ : > 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 sid 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, o « « BB@O * 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - ° « is 


THE MODEL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY I. EDGAR JONES. 


He should have perfect balance, for he is the man who 
rules 

Ten thousand juveniles, who range from wiseacres to 
fools, 

Who must harmoniously work in fifty different schools. 

The teachers from experience range to inexperience 
green, 

With varying degrees of capability between; 

Some wide of soul and brain and some inadequately lean. 

All these diverse materials the true manager must mould, 

And strike an average between the earnest and the cold; 

Must make the petals of their minds in symmetry un- 
fold. 


Himself, bound like the others, is of the machine a cog, 

Yet all the wheels must turn without disastrous jar or 
jog, 

And no part stand out useless like a bump upon a log. 

He touches other minds at countless angles most 
diverse; 

From parents and from pupils winning many a bitter 
curse; 

Their servant still because his pay comes from the public 
purse. 

The systems and the theories must modify and guide, 

The prejudices to the facts must fit or turn aside; 

Make small, round pegs fit mortises four-square, ill- 
warped, inch-wide. 

Advice he must receive with smiles, though measured by 
the yard, 

Against all hasty words and deeds be ever on his guard; 

Must soften all asperities, though humps thereon be hard. 

In fact, must do a thousand things, and all of them quite 
well; ’ 

A hundred times a day to queer, inquiring persons tell 

Old truths, new facts, and some o’er which rings loud the 
chestnut-bell. 

Sagacious as the serpent, though as harmless as the dove, 

The servant of a system which some think he lives above; 

Must graft the law of discipline upon the law of love. 

All these the model manager must in himself combine, 

Gauge mental pressure rightly along every varying line, 

And bring pure nuggets from crude ore in his great baby 
mine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Cuartes Duptey Warner: Philanthropic effort 
is too uncertain and spasmodic to be entrusted with 
kindergarten education. 


Mary S. Cxiark, Duluth: The time has gone by 
when the kindergarten is looked upon merely as a 
place for amusing children, but rather a place where 
the child is met in his native element, play, and 
there led by his faithful teacher to earnest work, 


WesteRN Scuoot JournaL: We set a sheriff to 
catch criminals, and pay him not only a liberal salary, 
but money for every mile he travels. We set a 
county superintendent to instruct and inspire 
teachers and children, and we give him but a free- 
tion of the sheriff's salary, and compel him to pay 
out of his own pocket for every mile he travels in 


the public service. 


FITTING TEACHERS TO PLACES, 





BY C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


An address delivered at Montreal, July 12, 1897, before the American Institute of Instruction. 


Doing business without advertising, somebody has 
said. is like winking at a pretty girl in the dark,—you 
know what you are doing, but nobody else does. Ad- 
vertising is a systematic means of informing people 
who want something where they get it. Before you 
cook a hare you must catch it. Before you fit teach- 
ers to places you must find them. 

This is not so easy as it looks, for teachers are not 
well advertised. The clergyman is advertised by his 
sermons, the physician by his patients, the lawyer by 
his cases: in each instance the work is to a large extent 
under the public eye and a matter of publie discussion. 
But the teacher’s work is done in the schoolroom, 
which few people visit, and few of those who visit 
know how to judge. The average community is best 
satisfied with the teacher, as with the stomach, when 
he does his work without attracting attention. 

An expedient sometimes adopted is for a teacher to 
print a circular letter telling what a great man he is, 
and to send that around to boards of education in gen- 
eral, hoping to strike upon some vacancy. I have 
known this to be tried a good many times, but never 
knew of its being successful. I hold sueh a letter in 
my hand. It is, as you see, four quarto pages long, 
and much of it is in nonpareil. I make some extracts. 

From 16 to 18 I was one of the very best students in an 
excellent public school. * * * 

I was very successful, more by reason of my natural 
gifts and ability as a teacher than because of my educa- 
ion, * * * 

As a teacher I have always been very successful in in- 
spiring my pupils and imparting information. * * * 

Personally | am well fitted to teach. I am a young 
man of mature years, tall, well-built, of excellent health, 
of pleasing appearance, personality, and address. * * * 
I am well-bred, a member of one of the best families in 
Central New Jersey 


I have always been popular; was 
class president, editor of the literary magazine, etc. 

Now that the man is not, as you might think, an 
idiot. He is really a very good teacher, and he got 
this summer a place at $174 a month in a first-class 
high school. But he got it through a_ teachers’ 
agency, and in asking him to make application the 
agency advised him not to send that letter. ‘Tell 
plainly and simply what you have done,” it said, “and 
leave it to us to tell how you did it.” 

You all remember how suddenly and ingloriously 
the presidency of Monsieur Grevy came to an end in 
France. It was discovered that his son-in-law Wil- 
son was selling decorations of the Legion of Honor. I 
happened to be in the city of Tours ten years ago when 
Monsieur Wilson came back to his constituents to be 
vindicated. ‘The town hall was literally packed with 
an excited audience. Monsieur Wilson came forward 
to make the great effort of his life. His speech con- 
sisted of four words,— “As an honest man—” for he 
vot no further. Such shouts of derision, such eries 
of “A bas! a bas!” arose, that his friends soon found it 
discreet to get him out of the hall by a back exit. 

ApvERTISING THrouGH A TEACHERS’ AGENCY.— 
There are few occasions when it is desirable to say, al 
am an honest man.” ‘There are no occasions when it 
is desirable to sav, “To am a well-bred and popular 
man.” These are things that somebody else should 
say, and it is partly because a teachers’ agency can say 
these things for a man when he cannot say them him- 
self, can get recommendations that warrant it in say- 
ing these things for a man when he would not like to 


apply for them himself, that so many teachers find this 
the medium through which a modest man may best 
present his claims. 

The time is past when it was thought humiliating 
to get a place through an agency. ‘The majority of 
teachers holding high positions are or have been reg- 
istered in agencies, including superintendents of large 
cities, the presidents and professors of influential col- 
leges. With many of these men and women it is a 
matter of self-respect. No one gets a place without 
some help either from friends or from persons inter- 
ested, and this always involves an obligation. For 
instance, next to the teachers’ agency, the most potent 
influence in placing teachers is the text-book agent. 
He is usually a man of culture, of successful experi- 
ence as a teacher, of good judgment, and is often con- 
sulted with benefit both by teachers and by school 
boards, but no teacher ever got a place through a book- 
agent without feeling a more or less definite obliga- 
tion to favor his books when opportunity offered. 
Self-respecting men and women would usually rather 
pay their obligation by a definite commission of 5 per 
cent., which endsthe transaction, than byan indefinite 
obligation to reciprocate. 

Acrency Work 1N OrureR Business.—The value 
of agency work in other kinds of business is recog- 
nized. Most real estate in cities, for instance, is rented 
and bought through agencies. In October, 1889, I 
got into Paris at 8 o’clock one Sunday night on a 
through train from Germany, with a family of six. 
The train was long and crowded and late. It would 
take some time to get our baggage through the cus- 
tom-house; so I left it in charge of my family while I 
went down to the hotel to make sure that the rooms 
that [ had telegraphed for were secured. I found the 
landlord too over-worked and worn out to be even 
fairly apologetic that he had no rooms. I went into 
a large hotel near by and asked for quarters. The 
woman in charge took down a book, entered my name, 
and asked, “lor when?” 

“lor to-night, of course,” [ replied; “my family are 
at the station.” 

“Wither it pleases monsieur to be facetious, or he is 
ignorant how crowded the city is. In three weeks he 
might have the rooms,—certainly not before.” 

I hurried back to the station and inquired at the 
hotel opposite if any rooms were left. 1 was told that 
everything was taken except three servants’ chambers. 
I secured these, and while I stood there a man rushed 
in and offered double price for them. It was perhaps 
just as well that my bed was hard, for it made it easy 
for me to lie awake all night studying the problem of 
how to take care of my family. 

I solved it. After breakfast I paid my bill, left my 
luggage there, took my family to the Exposition 
grounds, made Some Necessary arrangements, and at 
noon left them sitting down to lunch. 

[ jumped on another omnibus, rode to the Place de 
la Concorde, stepped into the first real estate agency 
under the Continental hotel, got a list of a dozen suites 
of furnished apartments in the right neighborhood 
and at a price | could afford, visited them all, picked 
out one, paid the rent for a month, paid to have an in- 
ventory taken, hired the silver and linen needed, 
hired a maid, ordered wood and coal and the necessary 
groceries, and was back upon the Exposition grounds 
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at to’elock. ‘At 6 my family sat down to dinner in its 
own home, and we had better accommodations for a 
month than we could have got at a hotel for four times 
the money. ‘T'o do this so easily, so readily, and so 
surely was possible only through putting confidence 
in an honorable and capable real estate agency. 

Earty Hisrory or Tkacners’ AgENnciEs.—Long 
ago the necessity Was recognized ‘of some system of 
registration and ascertainment of qualifications by 
which fit teachers for important places could be found 
in some other way than by accident. In 1835 the 
American Association for the Supply of Teachers was 
established in Philadelphia, with Horace Binney for 
president, and several influential friends of education 
among its officers. 

| have a circular of this Association for 1839, at 
which time John Ludlow, D. D., was president, and 
It states that the 


Association has been in operation four years, during 


Kk. C. Wines one of the managers. 


which period the extent of its action has been con- 
stantly increasing. Its first attempts were made as 
an experiment, and its correspondence and other daily 
business were gratuitously attended to by one of the 
members, who acted as secretary. Its operations in- 
creased to such an extent as to require “the unremit- 
ting attention of a competent individual.” It was 
determined to engage an efficient officer, and to defray 
the expenses it was deemed expedient by the managers 
that every teacher who was successful should give to 
the society 2 1-2 per cent. upon the amount of the 
first year’s salary, while the schools and the families 
supplied should contribute the same amount. 

This, as will be seen, covers very nearly the ground. 
The questions asked are practically those of the mod- 
ern teacher’sapplication blank, while the fee is,as now, 
5 per cent. on the first year’s salary, though now the 
entire fee is paid by the candidate and not half of it 
by the school. How long the association lasted after 
its enforcement of a fee Barnard’s Journal of Mduea- 
tion (xv: 280) is unable tostate; but it was the founda- 
tion of the modern teachers’ agency. 

INFOMATION vs. RECOMMENDATION AGENCIES.— 
‘The main distinction among agencies is between the 
The 
information agencies depend upon early notification 
of vacancies. 


information and the recommendation agencies. 


‘They learn in all ways they can where 
a teacher is likely to be wanted, and then notify the 
teachers on their list who have anywhere near the re- 
quirements, in the hope that some one of them may se- 
cure the place. Some of them attempt nothing more. 

One development of the information agency is es- 
pecially deplorable. In their anxiety to get early 
information of vacancies some agencies offer five dol- 
lars to anyone who gives them the first word of a 
vacancy which they afterwards fill. This has led 
some city superintendents to accept five dollars for 
each teacher whom they place in their schools,—a 
form of bribery beneath contempt; and it has also led 
teachers to play the Paul Pry, seeking after knowl- 
edge of dissatisfaction, if possible magnifying it, and 
thus helping to create a vacancy in order that they 
may get pay for giving notice of it. Some enterpris- 
ing teachers have even gone so far as to send in, with- 
out any knowledge concerning them, a list of fifty 
schools, on the general theory that out of the fifty at 
least half-a-dozen will change principals anyway, and 
that if any one of these half-dozen places is filled by 
the agency it brings the informant five dollars. No 
matter that hundreds of teachers are led to write care- 
ful letters and send copied testimonials with photo- 
eraplis and return envelopes, no matter that boards are 
overwhelmed with applications for vacancies that do 
not exist: there is here a possibility to get a few dol- 
lars and it is eagerly seized. TI have no hesitation in 
aving that any agency which pays for this kind of 
work is for that reason alone unworthy of confidence. 

THE Way TO TreacuErs.—The 
work of the information agencies has put many school 


Best SECURE 


boards upon the defensive, so that when a vacancy 


can be anticipated the school board goes upon a still 


hunt for a new teacher before the vacancy is made 
known. This is undoubtedly the best way of secur- 
ing a teacher. The board can go to a recommenda- 
tion agency, can look over the credentials of fifty can- 
didates who would be eligible, can narrow the choice 
down to three or four, can send a representative to 
visit these three or four teachers in their own schools, 
can make engagement with the teacher whose work is 
most satisfactory, and need never tell the others why 
they were visited. This is the highest work an agency 
can do, and the best development thus far of methods 
of securing teachers. 

But the recommendation agencies still fail to give 
schools anything like the help they are capable of 
affording, because they have not yet overcome some of 
the prejudices that a new enterprise is sure to en- 
counter. 

Do Acrencies RecommenD Unrit Canpipates?— 
Perhaps the most frequent objection to agencies is the 
number of candidates they send, and the unfitness of 
them for the particular place. 

Here is the broad distinction between the informa- 
Still, it must 
be admitted that in this respect even the recommenda- 
If it has 
just the teacher wanted at just the salary named, the 


tion and the recommendation agencies. 
tion agency is under constant temptation. 


work is simple; but every specification reduces the 
number of available candidates, so that few calls can 
be exactly met. A man comes to the agency and 
says, “I want a teacher.” 

“Very well,” the manager replies, “I have 10,000 on 
my list.” 

“T want a man teacher.” 

“T have 5,000.” 

“T want a college graduate.” 

“T have 2,500.” 

“A graduate of a New England college.” 

“I have 400.” 

“Tle must have had experience as principal of a high 
school.” 

“T have 75.” 

“Able to speak French fluently.” 

“I have four.” 

“A member of the Baptist church.” 

“| have one.” 

“Who ean be had for $1,000 a year.” 

“| haven’t any.” 

Now what is the manager to do; reply simply, “I 
cannot meet your wants”; or come as near as he can to 
Naturally the latter, and the number 
of candidates will be greater in proportion as it is diffi- 
This 
approximation is sometimes extended to a very wide 


the demands? 
cult to approach closely to the specifications. 
range. “Have you ever been abroad?’’was asked of a 
woman; who replied hesitatingly, ““Why, no, not ex- 
actly; but my mother had an aunt whose maiden name 
was lrench.” 

A physician returning from his morning calls 
found written on his slate:— 

Please come to 13 Grape street at once; my wife has 
the smallpox. 

The physician informed the board of health and 
hurried to the house, armed with fumigants; but when 
he saw the patient he exclaimed to the husband:— 

“Why, this is not smallpox; she has inflammatory 
rheumatism.” 

“I know that,” he replied, “but I couldn’t spell 
rheumatism.” 

Now smallpox is as near to inflammatory rheuma- 
tism as some teachers are to the requirements of the 
places for which they are recommended. 

Just where to draw the line between teachers wholly 
unqualified and those who might possibly be consid- 
ered is often, even for the most careful and responsible 
agency, a difficult problem. 

SPECIFICATION OF NON-ESSENTIALS.—In fact, it 
may be said in general that the greatest obstacle to the 
entire success of agency work is specification of non- 
essentials. You have all seen the formidable blanks 
that various superintendents send out to be filled by 


prospective candidates. I hold in my hand one which 
I selected as a specimen, not by any means because it 
is the longest or most minute, but because it has the 
curious characteristic of numerical percentages; some- 
thing on the plan of John Phoenix, who thought our 
quantitative adverbs too indefinite, and would have 
our novels read that on a 72 delightful evening in the 
99 sparkling moonlight, a 67 tall and 93 handsome 
young man was walking with a 79 petite and 100 
charming maiden, ete. 

1. Figure. — Height .... ft., 
pounds. 

Heights and weights should correspond as follows: 5 
feet, 110; 5 feet 2,120; 5 feet 4,130; 5 feet 6, 140; 5 feet 8, 
150. For every variation of 10 pounds from this standard 
deduct 10. 

Deduct also as follows, filling out blanks when deduc- 
tion is made: Round shoulders, 50, ——; narrow should- 
ers, 30, ——; pinched waist, 99, ——; languid or slouchy 
walk, 50, ——; large hands (gloves above 7’s), 20, ——-; 
finger nails short to the quick, 60, ——; large feet (shoes 
above 6’s), 30, ——; too narrow shoes, run over at the 
sides, 70, ——; small heels in middle of the foot, 80,——; 
general bony appearance, 40, ——. 

Extras. Add as follows: Natural erect seat, without 
using back of chair, 40, ——; firm and graceful walk, 
40, ——; small hands (gloves 5’s or under), 10, ——; hands 
white and plump, 25, --—; small feet (shoes 4’s or under), 
20, ——:; general neatness and nattiness, 50, ——. 

2. Hair.—Deduct as follows: Bangs, 20, ——; frizzing 
of the bangs, 30, --——; false hair (if perceptible), 70, — 
straggling behind, 20, ——; 
50, ——. 

Extras. Add for a clear, clean parting, 50, ——; 
notable smoothness and neatness, 50, ——. ; 

3. Eyes.—Deduct as follows: Shortsightedness, 

-; evasive glance, 40, — 

Extras. Add for heavy lids and eyebrows, 30, ——; 

notably clear, calm, straightforward glance, 100, ——. 


.... inches. Weight.... 


loose hairs on garments, each, 
for 


20, 


4. Voice.—Deduct as follows: Loudness, 40, ——; 
high pitch, 60, ——; habit of confidentially whispering 
what should be said aloud, 80, ——. 

5. Attire.—Deducted as follows: Unmatched colors, 
50, ——-; loud colors or figures, 40, ——-; greasiness, es- 
pecially about the neck, 80, —; faded, especially under 
the armpits, 30, ——; soiled, especially collar and cuffs, 
60, ———; tears or rips, if seen a second time, 50, ——-; 


ragged edge, as to skirt of dress, 50, ——; general appear- 
ance of expensiveness without pleasant effect, 50, ——. 

Extras. Add for simplicity when attractive, 80, ——; 
general appearance of getting pleasing result by care and 
good taste at little cost, 100, ——. 


Total. Normal basis 100 on each of 10 points, or 1,000; 
600 required to pass. Balance, ——. 


There is a good deal of judgment in that schedule. 
The points made are generally sound, and the mark- 
ing is as just as could be expected. But the difficulty 
is that in its attention to details it forgets the main 
point. With all these extras a woman might stand 
1,765 on the basis of 1,000, and yet not have the soul 
of an edueated flee. 

GREAT TEACHERS SELDOM FAuLTLEss.—Look back 
over your life as a pupil, call to mind the teacher who 
did most for you, and ask yourself whether that 
teacher would ever have been engaged under this 
schedule. I know a man the hairs on whose coat- 
collar alone would on this schedule carry him below 
zero to a point beyond where mercury freezes, and yet 
who was a great teacher,—a teacher who could pinch 
the maker of this schedule between his thumb and first 
finger, and laugh at him, as the king of Brobdingnag 
did at Gulliver. 

You know, I suppose, some of the anecdotes about 
Professor Sylvester, who died not long ago. He was 
the man who, walking by one of the markets of Balti- 
more, and suddenly hitting upon the solution of a 
mathematical problem, pulled a piece of crayon out 
of his pocket and began to cipher on the backflap of 
a buggy that was standing by the curb. The owner 
mounted the buggy and drove off, and Professor Syl- 
vester followed, still working at his problem. The 
horse began to trot, Professor Sylvester still worked at 
his problem, and he hung on to the buggy, still cipher- 
ing, until the pace of the horse became too much for 
him, and he was forced, somewhat indignantly, to 


let cO. 


His wife had learned that he needed close looking 
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after. One day he purchased a new pair of trousers 
without her knowledge. She went into his room 
about nine o’clock the next morning, found his old 
pair hanging over the back of a chair. seized them in 
consternation, pulled on her hat, and at the top of her 
speed rushed with them on her arm for the university 
huilding. Entering, she met one of the profe. sors and 
inquired breathlessly :— 

“Oh, Dr. Runkle, have you seen my husband?” 

“Why, yes,” he replied, “I just passed him at the 
door of his classroom.” 

“And did he have on ————?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Thank heaven!” and she sank upon a bench ex- 
hausted. 

Now suppose, and it is well within the range of pos- 
sibility, Professor Sylvester had presented himself 
without his trousers to this committeeman, how 
would this committeeman have marked him. And 
yet, in the perspective of eternity, which measures 
men by what they accomplish, Professor Sylvester's 
shadow would obscure a million such dainty commit- 
teemen. 

THe EssentiaLness or Dynamic Forcr.—The 
creat fault in the selection of teachers to-day is failure 
to recognize the essentialness of dynamic force. What 
we want in the schoolroom is more positive elements. 
If vou buy a horse your first question is not how he is 
shod or groomed, but, Can he go? That is what you 
buy a horse for. And so when you hire a teacher, all 
these inquiries about whether he has a pug nose, or 
wears a red necktie, are subordinate to the great ques- 
tion, Can he teach? Can he give our boys the vigor, 
ret 


the force, the manliness, that will make them g 


somewhere ? 

Do you never realize that if you put into your 
schoolroom a woman who drags one foot after the 
other as though the day’s task were an imposition too 
hard for her, you are lowering the vitality of every 
child in the room? What you want to consider 
before scholarship, before normal training, before ex- 
perience, and even before good manners, is the spirit, 
the vigor, the sound character, the bright and cheer- 
ful views of life, that make a woman like a ray of sun- 
shine in the schoolroom. First a woman, then a lady, 
then as much more as you ean get; but while you are 
marking how short her finger nails are cut, and 
whether her gown is faded under the armpits, you lose 
sight of the one thing which determines whether she 
is fit to be put over your children. 

THe AGency A Strorenousk or INFORMATION.— 
When this basis of selection is insisted upon the im- 
portance of the teachers’ agency will be more gener- 
ally recognized. <A long-established agency becomes 
the storehouse of an immense amount of knowledge 
about teachers. ‘There are the registration blanks 
from year to year, the replies from references, the 
conversations about them held with neighboring 
teachers, and the various ways in which they reveal 
themselves in their own correspondence and in inter- 
views, until in the field that it covers an agency knows 
all teachers of prominence to an extent that would not 
be possible except with the facilities offered and the 
care and labor bestowed. I cannot in this place dwell 
upon the wholly unworthy men, and sometimes the 
wholly unworthy women, who are still teachers be- 
cause school boards continue to engage them upon 
first impressions without looking into their records. 
There are at this time in the state prisons of New York 
three men who were simultaneously principals of large 
union schools in the state, and there are in other states 
teachers who would be in state prison if their crimes 
were detected. 

SeuarE Peas in SquARE Horrs.—But apart from 
this very serious consideration, for some of these men 
have left trails of iniquity behind them that genera- 


tions will not wipe out, there are personal peculiari- 


ties of men and women with which an agency becomes 
acquainted, and which render them especially fitted 


or especially unfitted for certain places. 


A thorough- 


bred would never be successful before the plow, nor a 
cart-horse upon a race-track. There are thorough- 
breds and there are cart-horses among teachers, and 
there are places for both. Only a broad and intimate 
knowledge, not only of the teacher, but also of the 
school, will enable an agency to determine where the 
fit is closest. 

Now suppose there comes to an agency a young 
woman just out of college, who has known from her 
babyhood only the refinements of life, whose path has 
always been made easy for her, who has hardly heard 
a harsh word, and who if a principal should speak to 
her with his hat on would flush as if she had been 
slapped in the face. Suppose such a teacher is sent 
to a school where the principal is rugged, uncouth, 
unsvinpathetic, strong in his way, but accustomed to 
use his hands and fists. Such a teacher would wilt 
under him like a lily in a hailstorm. 

THE QuEstion or DisctrLine.—Take, for instance, 
the question of discipline. This is the young teach- 
ers great test. Her first term usually determines 
whether or not she will rank among the successful. 
Now, discipline is almost entirely a matter of the point 
of view. Schools are like horses. If a horse finds 
itself mounted by a man whose knees take a tight 
grip, and whose hand holds the reins lightly, but 
firmly, after a prance or two to assure itself there is no 
mistake, it is satisfied that its rider is able to take 
care of it under all emergencies, and it trusts itself 
to him: but if the rider has to get near a horse-block 
to mount, wobbles about after he gets on, yanks at the 
reins, grasps the pommel of the saddle, and acts as if 
he expected to be thrown over the horse’s head, the 
nag is a poor beast if it disappoints him. 

Schools, like horses, enjoy an acknowledged master, 
When a 


young man first enters the schoolroom it is necessarily 


but they want to be sure he is the master. 
for him something of an experiment. A wise super- 
intendent will give him a hint or two beforehand, will 
keep an eye upon his work for the first few days, will 
vive asuggestion here and there; and if there 
is really anything in him will soon make him feel so 
much at home that the experimental feature dis- 
appears. The consciousness comes to him that he is 
master, and he can concentrate his attention upon how 
he shall exert the authority that is no longer ques- 
tioned. 

If I may transgress upon the seriousness of the oc- 
casion, | should like to tell a little story, for three 
reasons: because it is true; because it illustrates what 
I am saying; and because it is a joke upon one of the 
former presidents of this institute. 

When I was a good deal younger and doing some 
teaching myself, it came to my knowledge that Isaac 
N. Carleton had said some pleasant things of me to 
a high school committee looking for a principal, and 
that he had recommended me as especially successful 
in discipline. I want to tell you how he came to do it. 

When Mr. Carleton was principal of the New 
Britain normal school, a teacher of sciences was 
wanted for the spring term, and I was invited to go 
up there. The work was principally to teach chemis- 
try, but the place carried with it the title of vice- 
principal. This was of little consequence, as Mr. 
Carleton managed the school, and as, in fact, discipline 
was little in evidence. I never knew a school where 
teachers and pupils all worked together in more per- 
fect harmony. 

But one day Mr. Carleton called me into his office 
and said. “Mr. Bardeen, I am going away for four or 
five days.” 

I saitl, “Yes, sir.” 

IIe said, “As vou are vice-principal, I shall leave the 
school in your charge.” 

I said, “Yes, sir.’ 

He said, “I believe everything is all right except one 


; 


possibility. Three girls,’ he named them, “have 
asked for permission to go to a party at Mr. Smith’s 


on Monday night. I have refused it, but I have some 


reason to think that they intend to go. I want you to 


find out whether they go or not, and if they go to dis- 
cipline them.” 

I said, “Yes, sir.” 

Well, I just hoped those girls wouldn’t go. They 
were women-grown, and to me, barely out of college, 
that particular embodiment of humanity was still for- 
midable. But they went, and Tuesday was a trouble- 
some day for me. I heard my classes mechanically 
with this problem in the background—what am | 
going to do with those girls? I spent the afternoon 
getting ready my experiments for the next day, and 
acids and alkalies and retorts were all questioned in 
vain as to what I should do with those girls. Finally 
the 4 o’clock bell rang for prayers and I went in to 
conduct them; still I did not know what to do with 
those girls. 1 read the longest chapter I could turn 
to, but I did not find anything in it as to what to do 
with those girls. I picked out the longest hymn and 
had every stanza sung, but still 1 did not know what 
to do with those girls. When the singing stopped 
there was only the Lord’s prayer between me and 
those girls. It was customary for the principal to 
lead and the students to join in. TJ started it, still my 
thought on those girls; but when I got to “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” to my dismay IT could not 
remember what came next. My mind had so wan- 
dered that I had lost the connection, and a most pain- 
ful pause followed. Now, I could be cool enough to 
go back mentally to the beginning and let the momen- 
tum carry me over the hummock; but then [T was too 
embarrassed to do that, and it seemed half an hour 
Finally I reflected that the 


students knew the prayer if [ did not, and that the 


that the school waited. 


moment they heard my voice they would continue it; 
so 1 murmured in an indistinct tone, “Thine earthly 
Sabbath, Lord, we love,” and the school went on, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” 

All this did not prepare me any better to deal with 
those girls; but J said in my severest tone that Miss 
so, and Miss so, and Miss so, would retire to the prin- 
cipal’s room. ‘Two or three students came up to the 
desk to ask questions as they passed out, and 1 de- 
tained them as long as I could; but finally the room 
was vacant and | had to face those girls. | went in 
with my heart in my heels, but to my astonishment 
they were in tears. I straightened up. One of them 
said: 


We felt 


Kverybody in 


“Mr. Bardeen, can you ever forgive us? 
guilty all the time we were doing it. 
the school has been so kind to us that it was a shame 
to be anything but obedient. If Mr. Carleton had 
stayed we should not have thought of going. Some 
how when he went away we felt: mischievous, and 
rather wanted to see what you would do with us. But 
you have been so sad and solemn all day that we just 
hated ourselves, and when in the Lord’s prayer you 
made that impressive pause before ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us,’ 
to show us that you forgave us, we broke right down, 
and now if vou really do forgive us we will apologize 
to Mr. Carleton when he comes back, and you may be 
sure you will never have any better scholars in this 
school.” 

That was the only case of discipline T had under 
Mr. Carleton, and it was my success in dealing with 
it that led him to recommend me as a diseiplinarian. 
I suppose it must go on record as a somewhat unique 
illustration of the efficacy of prayer. 

When accidents like these, and most of you can give 
similar instances, determine the success of a teacher, 
what a difference it makes whether his first expert- 
ence is under a kindly, keen, sympathetic superin- 
tendent, or under a man whose only thought is to hold 
him to his work, and judge him by the mistakes which 
in his immaturity he is sure to commit. 

THe Mover SuperRinreNpENT. — There are 
superintendents, all of us know some of them, w ho are 
an inspiration to a young teacher, and are recognized 
from the first as friends; who are watchful and ready 
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with the word of warning. but who give it so gently in 
the midst of so much encouragement that it is wholly 
helpful. 

Some of you must have been teachers under Colonel 
Hlomer B. Sprague. When T was a junior in college 
1 was asked to go up to Meriden to take charge of the 
high school of which he was principal while he went 
{o the legislature to secure the re-establishment of the 
normal school. Te drew $200 a month and paid me 
half of it, and all he did was to sit by my chair for an 
hour or two on three Monday mornings; yet he well 
earned his half of the salary. The little hints he gave 
me were needed, and they came in such a kindly way 
that they encouraged. . 1 recollect he said to me one 
morning, “Are not those two girls over there rather 
noisy?" 

I said, “Yes, but it is just physical exuberance. 
There is not a bit of mischief about them. They sim- 
ply bubble over when they are near each other.” 

“Why don’t you separate them?” he asked. 

“Why.” T said, “that would be like punishing them, 
and they do not deserve that.” . 

Ile said, “Suppose you look over your school, study 
it a little this week, see what other instances there 
are where the fact that pupils are near each other is’a 
disadvantage to both, and then next Monday reseat 
the whole school.” 

\ simple thing that seems to you, but you must re- 
first 


school the next Monday on some pretext, and the 


member that it was my term. I reseated the 


difference was marvelous. It was like Columbus’ egg 
on end—easy enough after youknow how; but I might 
have taught for a long while before I thought of it. 
It had not occurred to me that the pupils must not 
retain the seats in which | found them when I took 
the school. 

Now it is little hints like that given in such a way 
that build up the teacher. 
Many 


whole future determined for him by the kind of prin- 


Not the young woman 
alone. a young man out of college has his 
cipal he teaches under the first term. He may go 
where everything is mechanical, and fall into the way 
of doing his work by the week so as to get his salary at 
the end of the month; or he may go where the spirit 
of the school is so earnest, its working on lines so 
broad, that he feels that his work is a vocation worthy 
to call forth his highest efforts. This is the kind of 
school for thoroughbreds. When these possi bilities 
are recognized if does not seem extravagant to say that 
our most important problem is fitting teachers to 


polar eg, 


A PHILOLOGICAL ROUND-UP. 





{Mr. Winship prepares this for those busy teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who need such informa- 
tion and are content to take it incidentally. It is in no 
sense prepared for specialists, who have more time for 
such researches than he, but for those who have as great 
taste, but fewer resources. He who enjoys the “Round- 
Up” for what it is, is welcome; but to him who desires 
what this is not, Mr. Winship is not ‘‘at home.’’] 





GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
Cape Verde is fringed with “green.” 


The Nile is the “blue” river. 

The Colorado is “red.” 

Minnesota is “sky colored.” 

Rutland is “red soil.” 

Ratcliff is “red cliff.’ 

Adriatic is for Adria, the “black” « ity. 
The Kedron is the “black” valley. 
Dublin a “black” 


Is by pool. 


The Lycus is the “white” river. 


Belorad isa “white” castle. 
Ilimalava is the “abode of snow.” 
\pennines, “white head’ mountains. 


The Matterhorn is the mountain with “ 
Sicily is “sickle” shaped. 

The Detroit is the “narrows.” 
“beautiful.” 


also ‘ 
Valparaiso is 


| OVHOsn 1S 
Joppa s beautiful.” 


“Paradise valley. 


green sides.” 


* Gennesareth is also “Paradise valley.” 
Buenos Ayres is “good air.” 
The Pacific ocean is “pacific.” 
The Ohio is a “beautiful river.” 
Bombay is a “good bay.” 
Bagdad is the “garden of justice.” 
Astrakhan is the “city of the stars.” 
Cairo is the “victorious” city. 
Genoa is the “superb” city. 
Mantua is the “glorious” city. 
Pernambuco is the “mouth of hell.” 
Brazil is the land of “red dyewood.” 
Madeira was in the “timber” land. 
Thermopylae is the place of “hot springs.” 
Vesuvius is an “emitter of sparks.” 
The Missouri is “muddy.” 


Sandwich is a “sandy bay.” 








CARDINAL FLOWER. 


THE 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


(Drawing by E. W. Putnam.) 


“And the red pennons of the cardinal flowers 

Hang motionless upon their upright staves.”’ 

Thus wrote the Quaker poet of the flower which, in 
the lull between the departure of the spring blossoms 
and the appearance of the autumnal ones, brightens 
meadows with its 


the shaded brooksides and wet 


spikes of flame. The intense brilliancy of its coloring 
is seldom equaled in the entire floral realm. In our 
own woodlands nature has nothing to compare with 
it, unless it be the plumage of the scarlet tanager. 
Though seldom found in quantity in any particu- 
lar locality, it is distrib- 
uted over a wide range, 
from New Brunswick to 
the Saskatchewan, 
southward to Florida 


and Texas, and west- 
ward to Colorado. 

It was described 
under its present scien- 
tifie name, Lobelia ear- 
dinalis, by Linnaeus in 
his Species Plantarum, 


published in 1753; and 





has not been subjected 
/ to changes, since that 


would involve it in the 


4 
se 


Yon | a recent vexed question 

\ \ ! of nomenclature. The 

\ / generic name is in com- 

Y memoration of Matthias 

/ de VObel, Latinized 

Lobelius, an early Flemish herbalist. The ori- 


vin of the specific name is apparent, and its fitness has 
been so fully recognized that no synonym seems ever 
to have been suggested. | 

All our American lobelias are herbaceous. 
each individual stalk of cardinal 


While 
the 
autumn after flowering, the new offshoots of each vear 


flower dies 
render the plant permanent, and entitle it to be 
ranked as a perennial rather than a biennial. 

The leaves are simple, oblong-ovate or lanceolate, 
tapering at both ends, irregularly serrate, and ar- 
ranged alternately upon the stem. 

The flowers are produced in slightly one-sided (se- 
cund) terminal racemes, interspersed with bracts, the 
lower of which are leaf-like, but becoming more and 
the Kach 
flower is borne on a short and slender stem or pedicel, 


more contracted 


near terminal point. 
and is not only perfeet in containing the essential 
organs, 1. e., stamens and pistil, but complete in hav- 
Ing also a calyx and corolla. The calyx consists of a 
short, rounded tube and five linear or awl-shaped 
(subulate) lobes, The 


lobed. and differs from most gamopetalous flowers in 


corolla is irregularly _five- 


having a slit down the upper side. It is two lipped, 


the lower and larger lip being three-lobed and de- 
The upper lip is, as we have seen, bicleft, 
The 


stamens, five in number, are closely united by their 


pendent. 
with the slender divisions inclined backward. 


anthers (syngenesious) and by the coalescence of the 
filaments (monodelphous) into a curved tube com- 
pletely encasing the solitary pistil with its two-lobed 
stigma. Gray cites this flower as an illustration of a 
corolla making an approach to the ligulate form seen 
in the sunflower, aster, and many other composites. 
It requires little stretch of the imagination to see a 
connection between them, the coalescence of the 
stamens rendering the resemblance still more striking. 

It will be noticed that the two lower anthers and 
the pistil are armed with short, stiff bristles. Experi- 
ence has taught us that special forms, as a rule, have 
special functions. And we naturally infer that a 
flower so highly colored and peculiarly formed is 
especially adapted to insect fertilization; further, that 
the bearded parts are designed to facilitate the proc- 
ess. Professor J. Kk. Todd writes to the American 
Naturalist concerning this or a closely allied species: 
“The the 


united, their anthers and upper parts of the filaments 


five stamens are free from corolla and 


forming a tube, or it may be said, the anthers 
combining form a common cell for the pollen, 
which opens by a pore at the apex. On_ the 
lower margin of the pore are many short, stiff 


hairs, which at first project across the pore, closing 
it, but when the pollen is ripe, they turn abruptly 
downward and leave it open. here is only one 
pistil, which is armed near the end of the style with 
a collar of short, stiff- hairs, similar in size and charac- 
ter to those on the anthers just mentioned. The end 
of the style with its hairs forms the bottom of the 
We have, therefore, the 


stigma shut up with the pollen in the same cell. ‘A 


pollen-cell before described. 


capital arrangement for self-fertilization,’ one says. 
Nay, not too fast! 
fleshy lobes, its receiving surface being on their inner 


The stigma is composed of two 


surface; and they are firmly closed together, so that 
the end of the pistil looks like a closed mouth with its 
lips pressed together.” He then proceeds to show 
how the stamens, pistil, and bristles act in har- 
mony, covering the visiting insect with pollen,— to be 
brushed off upon the open-mouthed stigma of the next 
flower visited. 

(Gray once said that we may expect sometime to find 
a white sport from every species. Yet even he ad- 
mitted surprise in receiving an albino form of the sear- 
let partridge berry; and likewise we may not expect a 
similar variation in the cardinal; yet both white and 
rose color are recorded. 

A writer to the Botanical Gazette some years ago de- 
scribed a specimen which he regarded as a hybrid be- 
tween IL. cardinalis and the blue lobelia, L. syphil- 
itica. “The leaves and calyx,” he writes, “are nearly 
as hairy as in L. syphilitica; bracts intermediate; the 
flowers have a slender tube and the aspect of L. cardi- 
nalis. but broader at the mouth, and with more con- 
spicuous folds in the throat, nearly as large as in L. 
syphilitica. It has also the reflexed calyxes of the lat- 
ter, but they are very short. It grew in the midst of 
a patch of L. syphilitica, in a low, moist wood; no 
plants of L. cardinalis nearer than 200 yards, at which 
distance there were several.” Gray fully agrees. with 
the views of the writer regarding its hybrid nature. 
But Meehan suggests that since plants often sport 
along unexpected lines, one of these lines may as 
likely be oceasionally in the direction of another spe- 
cies, as described; and does not regard the intermedi- 
ate form as necessarily a hybrid. Whatever the cor- 
rect explanation, all of these unusual forms may be 
studied with profit, and in not a few have been found 
the solution of some of the most important ques- 
tions in plant life. 

The lobelia and campanula are closely related. 
What characteristics separate the two families? In 
what other families are the stamens united? With 
how many species of lobelia are you familiar? Do 
they differ, materially, from the cardinal flower in 
the arrangement of essential organs? 
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COST OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


a 


Kxelusive of $1,180,000, which it pays to the state, 
ihe city of New York is expending this year $6,000,- 
000 for purposes of education, and about $4,500,000 
of this sum goes for salaries of teachers and school 
employees. There are about 5,000 school teachers in 
ihe city of New York, and the rate of pay varies from 
43,000 a year salary paid tothe larger number of 
principals of the male grammar schools down to $504 
a vear, the amount paid to teachers of the lowest grade 
in the primary. schools. Roughly speaking, the 
average rate of pay of a school teacher in New York 
is about $675 a year, and it is estimated that the cost 
per capita of the edueation of children in New York 
is about $25. 

hy a recent inquiry into the cost of tuition in public 
«hools in American cities it has been found that only 
st. Louis and Philadelphia paid more than New York, 
the maximum cost per capita being $64.09 in Phila- 
delphia, and the minimum $32.70 in Rochester. The 
differences are largely in the matter of salaries. In 
Philadelphia principals receive from $3,000 to $4,000 
a year, professors in the boys’ school $2,500, teachers in 
the boys’ school from $800 to $1,800, and teachers in 
the girls’ school from S800 to $1,600. In St. Louis 
the maximum for principals is $3,000, for assistants 
41,500 to $2,000, according to grade. At the other 
extreme are Indianapolis and Minneapolis, where 
high school teachers receive $1,200 as the maxi- 
imum, and Pittsburg, where the salaries range from 
4900 to $1,700. Philadelphia expends » $3,500,- 
000 a vear on her schools. Chieago’s schools 
cost $5 000,000, the schools of Boston $3,800,000, 


the schools of Brooklyn $3,500,000, the schools 


of Baltimore $1,200,000, the schools of San 
Francisco $1,150,000, the schools of Washington 
%1.000.000, the schools of Buffalo $950,000, the 
hools of Milwaukee $700,000, and the schools of 


\ouisville $575.000.—New York Sun. 


SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAYS. 

Lydia H. Sigourney, born Norwich, Conn., September 1, 
1791, died June 10, 1865, the ““Hemans of America,” had a 
suecessful private school in Hartford. She married a 
scholarly man. A residential street of the city is named 
for her. Robert Bonner, as a boy in the composing room 
of the Hartford Courant, used to set the unpaid for poems 
of “Lydia Huntley,” and in her later life, when he was the 
wealthy proprietor of the New York Ledger, he secured 
her work almost exclusively. 

James Gordon Bennett, born Scotland, September 1, 
1795, died New York, June 1, 1872, came to America at 
twenty-four, founded the New York Herald at forty, and 
made tt the leading daily from the standpoint of finance 
and commerce for thirty-seven years. His son, by the 
same name, has maintained its high standard. 

John Harvard, born England, September 2, 1608, died 
September 14, 1639, sailed for New England in 1687. He 
died in about a year, and provided “by word of mouth” 
that one-half his estate of $8,500 and his library of 260 
vell-selected books should be used to establish a school 
n Newton, which was changed to Cambridge in consid- 
eration of the fact that it was to be a university town. 

Henry George, born Philadelphia, September 2, 1839, 
he great labor economist, went to California at nine- 
een, worked at his trade as a printer, was editor of sev- 
ral daily papers from time to time, and in 1879 made his 
Since 


” 


eputation by writing “Progress and Poverty. 
then he has resided in New York City. He is the leading 
vriter and speaker of the world on certain phases of 
onomics. 
Sarah Orne Jewett, born South Berwick, Me., September 
1849, has written “Deephaven”’ and numerous other 
idely-read books with a vivid local coloring. Her lit- 
ary reputation rests upon her close descriptions of 
ew England life. 
Phoebe Cary, born near Cincinnati, September 4, 1824, 
ed July 31, 1871. ‘‘Alice and Phoebe Cary” were born 
a humble home in Ohio, wrote stray poems .for the 
ewspapers, were befriended by Horace Greeley, moved to 
ew York, and led an ideal literary life. Phoebe’s best- 


own stanzas begin, 
One sweetly solemn thouzht comes to me o’er and oer. 


Cardinal Richelieu, born Paris, September 5, 1585, died 


Paris, December 4, 1642, is one of the important charac- 
ters in French history. To him was due the destruction 
of the Huguenots. He built the Palais Royal, and gave 
substantial aid to literature and art. 

John G. Carlisle, born Kentucky, September 5, 1835, was 
speaker of the National house of representatives in the 
48th, 49th, and 50th congresses, United States senator and 
secretary of the treasury from 1893-97. He is one of the 
prominent American statesmen, a clear-headed leader, a 
brilliant orator, and a man in whose integrity the public 
has full confidence. 

LaFayette, born in France, September 6, 1757, was of 
a noble family. He was brought up in close affiliation 
with the royal household. His father and mother died 
when he was twelve, and left him great wealth. He was 
a commissioned officer in the king’s regiment at fifteen, 
was married at sixteen to a wealthy countess, and their 
combined income was $37,500 a year. At nineteen the 
American Revolution began. At twenty he fitted out a 
vessel at his own expense and came to America, and his 
wealth, military genius, and personal courage were 
prominent factors in the success of the colonies. 

Queen Elizabeth, born September 7, 1533, died 1603, was 
one of the world’s most noted rulers. She reigned from 
twenty-five to seventy, a long and eminently prosperous 
reign. The Elizabethan age in literature is without a 
rival, Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, and Bacon being 
prominent names. 

Joseph Story, born September 8, Marblehead, Mass., 
died Cambridge, September 10, 1845, was appointed to 
the supreme bench of the United States at the age of 
thirty-two, the youngest appointee, and his decisions are 
the most important and authoritative in the annals of the 
court. 

Richard J. Gatling, born North Carolina, September 12, 
1818, was a teacher at nineteen, but soon devoted himself 
to invention, earning a living meanwhile as a clerk in a 
sicre in St. Louis. He invented many devices in connec- 
tion with the rice, cotton, and wheat industries. These 
merely paved the way to his greatest invention, during 
the civil war, of the gatling gun. He resides in Hartford. 

Charles Dudley Warner, born Plainfield, Mass., Septem- 
her 12, 1829, is one of the most delightful of living Ameri- 
can authors. He studied law, but went into journalism. 
In 1884 he became editor of Harper’s Magazine. He has 
written much and always well. His great work is the 
current “Library of the World’s Best Literature” in forty- 
five volumes, the most valuable review and collection of 
ancient and modern literature ever prepared. It will 
rank with anything England has attempted. 

Caspar Wistar, M. D., born Philadelphia, September 13, 
1761, died January 22, 1818, was a prominent physician 
who was present on the battlefield at Germantown in the 
Revolution, and the care for the wounded inspired him to 
the study of medicine. The shrub—Wistaria—was named 
for him. 

Humboldt, born Berlin, September 14, 1769, died May 6, 
1859, was one of the world’s great scientists, publishing 
twenty-nine scientific books of great value. 

Adeline D. T. Whitney, born Boston, September 15, 
1824, is one of the best-known writers of books for the 
young. Her parents died of yellow fever in New Orleans 
while she was a mere child. At nineteen she married a 
well-to-do resident of Milton, Mass., and has been a de- 
lightful woman in social life as well asa useful and 
talented writer. 

Francis Parkman, Jr., born Boston, September 16, 1823, 
was America’s great historian of the French settlements. 
He was of noble New England stock, being a descendant 
of John Cotton, and both his father and grandfather were 
eminent clergymen. Graduated at Harvard, class of ’44. 

J. T. Trowbridge, born Ogden, N. Y., September 18, 
1827, had very limited educational advantages; taught 
in Illinois for a short time; has devoted himself to litera- 
ture since he was nineteen; lived in New York for two 
years: came to Boston at twenty-one, and has since lived 
in the suburbs,—Arlington. “Neighbor Jackwood”’ is his 
popular novel and ‘“Vagabonds” his popular poem. 

Lord Brougham, born Edinburgh, September 19, 1779, 
died France, May 9, 1868, was one of the ablest orators and 
debaters of England. He was largely instrumental in the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies. 

Robert Emmet, born Cork, September 20, 1780, executed 
September 20, 1803, was one of the ablest orators and 
noblest patriots of Ireland. His defence in his trial for 
treason is one of the choicest specimens in English. 

J. L. Macadam, born Scotland, September 21, 1756, died 
November 26, 1836, was the founder of the macadamized 
road-making of England (and America). He never took 
out a patent for any of his ideas on the subject, but per- 
sonally conducted the road-making in twenty-eight coun- 
ties for his traveling expenses. Whoever enjoys the best 
of American roads owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Macadam 

Michael Faraday, born London, September 22, 1791, 
died August, 1867, was the world’s great chemist and 
natural philosopher. His discoveries in electricity and 


electro-magnetism laid the foundation for his fame. 


Augustus Caesar, born Rome, September 23, 63 B. oi 
died A. D. 14, was the first emperor of Rome. He was a 


nephew of Julius Caesar, who adopted him, and upon the 
death of his uncle Augustus claimed his inheritance. It 
was his boast that he found the city of brick and left it 
a city of marble. 

Zachary Taylor, born Virginia, September 24, 1784, died 
July 9, 1850, was the hero of the Mexican war, and was, in 
1847, at the close of the war, the foremost man in 
America. The battle of Buena Vista made him famous. 
“Old Rough and Ready,” as he was called, was elected to 
the presidency in 1848, but died when he had been presi- 
dent but sixteen months. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans, born Liverpool, September 
25, 1794, died Dublin, May 12, 1835. 

“Sam” Adams, born Boston, September 27, 1722, died 
October, 1803, was one of America’s most eminent states- 
men and effective orators. He was of noble ancestry, 
and has had remarkably able descendants. There are 
few American parallels. He was the 1] -ading figure in the 
tragic and heroic events of 1763--76. 

Frances E. Willard, born Rochester, N. Y., September 
28, 1839, is the world-renowned leader of W. C. T. U. 
She has written much, has spoken with matchless effect 
upon temperance almost incessantly for almost a quarter 
of a century, but her fame rests upon her wise counsels in 
a cause that has tempted others to forfeit influence by 
extravagant utterances. 


FOR A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 





The New York state library’s list of 489 of the leading 
books published in 1896, submitted to 800 librarians, with 
a request for an expression of opinion respecting the 
fifty which would be the most valuable for a village li- 
brary, was sifted by the votes of about 200 librarians, 
with the following result: 

FICTION. 

Barrie. Sentimental Tommy. 

Mrs. Ward. Sir George Tressady. 

Gilbert Parker. Seats of the Mighty. 

Hopkinson Smith. Tom Grogan. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. Marm Lisa. 

John Watson. Kate Carnegie. 

S. O. Jewett. Country of the Pointed Firs. 

Stimson. King Noanett. 

Clemens. Personal Recollections of Joan of Are. 

Felix Gras. Reds of the Midi. 

Robert L. Stevenson. Weir of Hermiston. 

Frank R. Stockton. Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. 

JUVENILE. 

E. S. Brooks. Century Book of Famous Americans. 

Andrew Lang. Animal Story Book. 

Norah Perry. Three Little Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. 

W. J. Rolfe. Shakespeare, the Boy. 

E. O. White. Little Girl of Long Ago. 

Crockett. Sweetheart Travelers. 

G. A. Henty. At Agincourt. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Morse. Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Rarrie. Margaret Ogilvy. 

KF. C. Lowell. Joan of Are. 

Woodrow Wilson. George Washington 

P. L. Ford. The True George Washington. 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 

R. L. Stevenson. In the South Seas. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. Colonial Days in Old: New 
York. 

R. H. Davis. Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America. 

Lafeadio Hearn. Kokoro. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

F. A. Walker. International Bimetallism. 

Herbert Spencer. The Principles of Sociology. 

E. L. Godkin. Problems of Modern Democracy. 

M. P. Follett. The Speaker of the House of Represen 
tatives. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Edward Eggleston. Beginners of a Nation. 

E. B. Andrews. History of the Last Quarter-Century 
in the United States. 

J. G. Bourinot. Story of Canada. 

RELIGION. 

Andrew PD. White. History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology . 

Lyman Abbott. Christianity and Social Problems. 

John Watson. Mind of the Master. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Kipling. Seven Seas. 

Eugene Field. Songs, and Other Verse. 

George Saintsbury. History of Nineteenth Century 
Literature. 

‘Hamilton W. Mabie. 
OTHER BOOKS. 

Mrs. F. T. Dana. Plants and Their Children. 

I. A. Martin. Story of a Piece of Coal 

C. M. Skinner. Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 

N. S. Shaler. American Highways. 

H. KE. Krehbiel. How to Listen to Music 
D. C. Beard. Outdoor Games for all Season 


sooks and Literature 


Poultney Bigelow. History of the German Struggle for 
Libert' 
H. T. Peel Harper’s Dietionary of Classieal Litera 


ture and Antiquities 
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Do not use all the surplus strength of the vacation 
the first two months of school, 


July had the greatest rainfall, the greatest heat 
wave, the severest midsummer cold spell, the greatest 
crop boom, the vreatest vold discovery, the greatest 
sugar speculation, the greatest number of lynchings, 
murders, and suicides . 


on record, 


Joseph Lancaster, the famous educational reformer 
of England and Pennsylvania, would be styled a crank 
to-day, for he issued a pamphlet on how to teach 
10,000 children to read in three months. It was by 
the old a-b-e method, but yy the utilizing of the older 


pupils to drill the younger. 

The “Report on Rural Schools” by the Committee 
of Twelve, N. EL AL, writing 
to Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, seeretary of 
the N. Kk. A. In the vote of the 


directors, the report will be sold as nearly as possible 


can he had hy 


accordance with 


at its exact cost. Single copies by mail at 25 cents. 
Packages of 10 Copies, express paid, at 20 cents each. 


rifts copies or more, I. O. B., ¢ ‘hicago, 15 cents each. 


There is no longer any question but that vertical 
penmanship is more legible than slant, that anv child 
can be taught to write legibly, that any adult can in 
an imeredibly short time acquire skill in writing the 
vertical hand with case and erace, but the question of 
This 


ix to be demonstrated, but speed or no speed, legibility 


speed as a working hand is called in question, 


is the first requirement, and this the vertical does 


SECCUTC, 

The Congregationalist of August 12 was the annual 
A specially 
Henry Barnard is the first page picture. 


| 


educational number. good portrait. of 


The leading 


articles are by Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, 
Charles F. Thwing of Cleveland, G. D. Moulson, 
Robert Etheridge Gregg, Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, 
Will S. Monroe of Westfield, Clarence EK. Blake, and 
A. &. Winship of the Journal of Education. ‘The 
number is not only readable, but is a valuable contri- 
bution to professional literature. 


In August are the birthdays of Maria Mitchell and 
Christine Nilsson, Richard Henry Dana and Benja- 
min Silliman, Daniel O’Connell and Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Sir Walter Scoti and De Quincey, Goethe and 
Holnies, Theodore Parker and William Wilberforce, 
Southey and Bret Harte, Adoniram Judson and Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, James Bowdoin and John Dryden, 
Hamilton Fish and Benjamin Harrison, Shelley and 
Fenelon, “Fanny Forester” and “Peter Parley,” Tyn- 
dall and Cuvier, Sir Robert Walpole and Charles 
Francis Adams, William H. Vanderbilt and Richard 
S. Storrs, John B. Gough and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 








MEDAL OF HONOR, 


The teachers of the United States have a special 
sense of proprietorship in the honor of Irwin Shepard, 
president of the Winona, Minn., state normal school, 
and fora long time the most efficient secretary of the 
N. 1h. A,, 


United States, acting under act of congress, approved 


and all will rejoice that the President of the 


March 8, 1863, has sent to “Sergeant” Irwin Shepard, 
Seventeenth volunteers, a 


The 


company HK, Michigan 


“medal of honor.” medal, which bears this 
inscription :— 

“The Congress to First Sergeant Irwin Shepard, 
company I, Seventeenth Michigan infantry, for gal- 
lantry at Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 17, 1863.” 
was forwarded to Mr. Shepard by the secretary of 
war, Russell A. Alger, who accompanied it with a let- 
ter almost as valuable as the medal. The colonel, 


y. W. 


that Sergeant Shepard's heroism accomplished single- 


Swift, in a letter to the war department, says 


Burnside 
That 


some vears ago, but the same heroism has been more 


handed a work for which Major-General 


officially thanked the entire regiment. Was 


than once manifested in these later days. 


MODERN SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
building of the first modern schoolhouse, the Quincy 
school, Boston, emphasizes the fact that good school- 
houses are of very recent origin, and the original mod- 
ern ideal schoolhouse was far from representing the 
school idea. Before that time the 


present modern 


schools had no classification as we know it. In each 


building were two schools, with two 


Masters, one 
known as the reading master, and the other as the 
writing master. One held school in the morning, and 
the other in the afternoon, having the same pupils, but 
fric- 


teaching different branches. There was much 


tion. One principal would report a pupil as dull and 
refractory, while the other would report him bright 
and docile. There were then few women teachers, and 


there were few friends of the new movement among 


the teachers. It required but half as many principals, 
employed ten women and but two men teachers, and 
the teachers and principals had to teach both forenoon 
and afternoon, Conservatism was never more rank 


than in 18t7, when a double-headed system was 
threatened by the single-headed system in the Quiney 
school, with John D. Philbrick as principal; but con- 
servatism had to give way, for from the first day the 
hew movement was a success, such a success that in 
seven years every double-headed school was a thing of 
the past, and women teachers were far in excess of the 
men in every building. There was never a more com- 
plete triumph of an idea in educational, administra- 
tion. The suecess was largely due to John D. Phil- 
brick, the first principal, whose handling of the school 


gave him national reputation and caused him to be 


selected as principal of the Connecticut normal schoo) 
state superintendent of schools of Connecticut, and 
the first modern superintendent of schools of Boston, 





J 





WILLIAM T. PREYER. 





Court Councilor Professor William Thierry Preye; 
of Berlin died July 16 in Wiesbaden, after long and 
severe suffering, reaching the age of fifty-six years, 
Ife was born in England, studied in various German 
universities, and in 1865 became private docent in 
Bonn, first lecturing on zoochemistry and zoophysic- 
In 1869 he was called to the professorship of physi- 
ology in Jena, which position he gave up in 1888 to 
habitate himself as private docent in Berlin for the 
purpose of gaining a wider field for his teaching. 
The disease from which he suffered, and which caused 
his death, obliged him, four vears ago, to retire from 
teaching and seek relief in Wiesbaden. 

The importance of his work in Bonn, Jena, and 
Berlin lies in his vigorous championship of the theory 
of evolution, for the comprehension of which he 
served in academic as well as popular’ lectures. 
Newly arising ideas, theories, and phenomena in 
natural science found in Preyer an attentive and most 
painstaking student and investigator. 
the 
notism and graphology. 


For years he 
was one of foremost interpreters of — hyp- 
One of the most beautiful 
and popular books of his is “The Soul of the Child.” 
This work may’be said to have been the mainspring of 
the movement of child-study. In this country it has 
been translated (D. Appleton & Co.). 

In this book he applied the scientific method of in- 
vestigation, and by means of daily, exact observations 
and a carefully kept psychological diary of a single 
child he showed the gradual progress of intellectual 
erowth. Other psychologists have since followed this 
method, and have arrived at a great number of definite 
results by continued scientific observation of momenta 
in the life of the child’s soul. ‘These results are es- 
pecially important for the solution of the great ques- 
tion which has occupied the followers of William von 
Humboldt, namely the problem of the origin of lan- 
guage; and noted philologists, such as Laz. Geiger, H. 
Steinthal, Gust. Glogan, K. Bruchmann, have been 
able to derive valuable information from Preyer’s 
work. 

rom among his numerous other works we mention 
his theory concerning “The Cause of Sleep,” which 
has been rejected, however, by scientific men gener- 
ally. In the so-called Bacon-Shakespeare question 
Preyer also took an active part. Ile ranged himself on 
the Bacon side, rejected the authorship of Shakes 
One of his 


last books was a voluminous biography of Darwin. 


peare and credited the dramas to Bacon. 


Some years ago, he lectured on “Division of Labor in 
Nature and Ifuman Life,” making the term and its 
definition quite popular, and thus leading to numer 
ous instructive discussions in publie. 

Prever’s memory will long remain fresh in the inte! 
lectual life of Germany, and deservedly so. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Such a shocking crime as 


the 
Senor Canovas del Castillo, the Spanish prime minis 
ter. 


assassination ol 


unites all civilized men in a sense of detestation 
and horror. It is indeed a blow at civilization itsel!: 
for the smooth-spoken Italian anarchist who killed 
Canovas did so because Canovas represented the go\ 
ernment. It would have been all one to him if it had 
been Sagasta or Castelar. There was, to be sure, : 
special motive. Canovas, as the responsible head of 
the government, had been active in hunting down and 
punishing the anarchist conspirators of Barcelona 
who last year killed a dozen innocent persons in a I 
ligious procession by exploding a bomb in the stree! 
CGolli, as he ealls himself, was associated with the pel! 
petrators of that frightful crime, and he declared tha‘ 
he killed Canovas in order to revenge his associates 
It seems, by the way, to be a particularly pestilent 


brood of anarchists that is produced in Italy. It was 
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one of the species who killed President Carnot of the 
French republic, and another who tried to kill King 
Humbert of Italy; and now a third attempts to regu- 
late the government of Spain with a bullet. 

* ** * 

It is idle to speculate on the political consequences 
of the death of Canovas. It has been suggested that 
he died at perhaps the best time for his fame: for the 
problems which beset the government of Spain today, 
problems political, social, and financial, were likely 
to prove too much even for his splendid statesman- 
ship. The appointment of his successor is admittedly 
only a temporary one. Senor Sagasta, the Liberal 
leader, has very properly disclaimed any desire to se- 
cure political advantage as the result of such a deed: 
but it may be that it will not be possible to find a 
teader who can hold the Conservative party together, 
and carry the responsibilities of the premiership. In 
that case, Sagasta may return to his former place. 
But it would be as difficult for him as for Canovas to 
find a way out of the troubles which beset Spain to- 
day. ‘To reach a solution of the Cuban question, for 
example, which should assure the peace of the island 
and at the same time satisfy Spanish pride is nearly 


impossible. Altogether, no one can envy Senor 


C‘anovas’ suwecessor. 
x * * 


We are not apt to think of Spain as a country in 
which the poor man has a particularly good chance 
for getting on; vet the career of Canovas is instructive 
on that point. He came of a humble family, hardly 
above the peasant ranks, vet he made his way by sheer 
force of intellect and character until he became the 
most influential statesman of his time. He was in a 
position where he could look down on the nobility and 
on occasion could be quite brusque to royalty itself, 
and with good reason, for to him more than to any one 
else was due the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. 
He had not reached the age of seventy, yet he had 
been for forty-five vears conspicuous in the public 
service of Spain. Ile had unusual gifts as an orator, 
in spite of an appearance which was not prepossessing; 
and he had also literary tastes, which he gratified by 
writing occasional essavs and poems. Tle was not al- 
together a pleasant man to get on with, but he will be 
missed in the councils of his party and the state. 

tk * * 

The improvement in business is no longer a senti- 
ment or an anticipation, but a real fact which rests 
ona solid basis. ‘The enactment of the tariff act puts 
that question out of the way, and makes it easier than 
for some months past for buyers and sellers to calcu- 
late on prices a little way in the future. But the main 
factor in the improved outlook is the size and quality 
of the wheat and other crops. Especially as regards 
wheat, the conditions are such as greatly to favor 
American farmers. They have a crop larger than 
last year’s by more than a hundred million bushels; 
and by reason of the short supply in other wheat- 
producing countries they are able to market their crop 
at prices much higher than last year. The corn crop 
also is large, and so is the cotton crop. The average 
American farmer bids fair to be more prosperous this 
vear than for many seasons. Ile has been accumulat- 
ing a good many wants during the hard times, and 
his disposition to satisfy them is already causing a 
quickened movement of all kinds of merchandise. 
The protracted and distressing strike of the bitumi- 
nous coal miners is almost the only serious cloud in the 


industrial sky. 
* * * 


Enthusiastic adventurers continue to crowd toward 
the Klondike gold fields, reckless of the fact that if is 
now impossible to get into them before the arctic 
winter sets in. ‘T'wo weeks ago, when Secretary Bliss 
sent out his official’ note of warning, there were three 
thousand persons waiting at the passes in Alaska for a 
chance to get over the mountains; and two thousand 
tons of freight was also waiting. If they could get 
across, which was doubtful, there were at least seven 
hundred miles of difficult navigation before them. 


Yet almost everv day since has witnessed the depart- 


ure of new parties from Pacific coast points, going to 


swell the crowds already at the mountain passes. 
The navigation companies concerned have realized 
enormous profits, as they have been able to charge 
almost any fares, and have loaded their vessels to the 
danger point, if not beyond it. It is probable that 
the new fields will add enormously to the world’s 
store of gold; but disappointment, hardship, and star- 
vation await not a few of the present adventurers. 
** * * 

The revolt among the tribesmen on the north- 
western frontier of India is assuming large propor- 
tions, and it is difficult to account for its practically 
simultaneous outbreak at several different points on 
any other theory than that of a Moslem propaganda. 
rom the meagre accounts which have been tele- 
graphed it is clear that two or three of the British 
outposts were relieved just in the nick of time. The 
rising of the Afridis complicates the situation. These 
hardy mountaineers, who people the region near the 
Khyber pass, have hitherto been kept friendly to the 
British by subsidies and other agencies which the 
rulers of India know how to use. So trusty were they 
supposed to be that they were relied upon to guard 
the Khyber pass when the British were at war with 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, and they did it faithfully. 
As for the present Ameer, it is not clear whether he 
has had any hand in the affair, or whether the wild 
Afghan tribesmen, over whom he exercises hardly 
more than a nominal sway, are acting on their own 


account, 





PROPOSED CHANGE IN BY-LAWS OF 
THE N. E. A. 

A resolution was adopted to change the by-laws so as 
to allow two years of associate membership to stand in 
place of the enrollment fee of $4 for admission to active 
membership. 

O. J. Laylander of Iowa introduced the following reso- 
lution, which was laid on the table: 

Resolved, that the following-named persons be and 
they are hereby appointed a.committee to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of this association, with instruc- 
tions to prepare a draft of such revision for distribution 
on the first day of the session of this association in the 
year 1898: Commissioner W. T. Harris, Washington, D. 
(.; Superintendent Mack of Kentucky; Professor J; Mm. 
Wilkinson of Emporia Kan.; Superintendent N.C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania; H. R. Pattengill of Michigan; 
J. T. Merrill of Cedar Rapids, la.; Superintendent Study 
of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Superintendent R. E. Denfeld of 
Duluth, Minn.; Estelle Reel of Wyoming. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 

Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver and his family spent 
six weeks at Provincetown this summer, enjoying genu- 
ine seaside life in a cottage. 

The resignation of Mr. Freeborn of the Latin school is 
much regretted, though not wholly unexpected. Rarely 
have domestic infelicities played any part in the profes- 
sional life of the teachers of New England. 

The friends of George L. Baxter, the accomplished head 
of the Somerville high school, will rejoice with him in the 
election of his only son, Gregory Paul Baxer, as instruc- 
tor in chemistry at Harvard. It is said that no other 
graduate has made a record in that branch that gives 
promise of such professional and scientific eminence. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, who has been the most successful 
supervisor of physical culture of all the professional work 
of this kind in the country, has resigned asthe head of the 
Boston department to accept the secretaryship of a com- 
nrission to study the health and sanitary problems of 
large cities the world over for the benefit of Boston. He 
is an eminent specialist along this line, a recognized 
authority. 

Levi F. Warren, who died suddenly at his home in New- 
ton July 
the Massachusetts teachers. He was born in Weston 
within five miles of the home in which he died, and was 


29 was one of the oldest and one of the best of 


educated at the Bridgewater normal school. He was a 
sreat teacher after the type of the historic teachers. He 
taught in Salem for several years, but has been principal 
of the Pierce school, Newton, for twenty-eight years. He 
was sixty-five years old at the time of his death. He has 
been for thirty years one of the leading “Odd Fellows” of 
New England. He was a grand man. 

Last year was one never to be forgotten by the Boston 
sub-masters, five of whom became masters. Edward W. 


Schuerch succeeded Charles W. Hill of the Bowditch, de- 
ceased; William H. Furber succeeded E. T. Horne of the 
Prescott, deceased; F. Morton King of the Bigelow suc- 
ceeded J. T. Ward of the Minot, retired; J. Gardner Bas- 
sett succeeded to the mastership of the Bigelow when 
Fred H. Ripley was transferred to the Charles Sumner to 
succeed Artemas Wiswell, resigned; and Loea P. Howard 
of the Mather school became master of the new school at 
Roslindale. Messrs. Bassett, King, and Howard are 
graduates of Bridgewater normal school. 

Boston has been favored with a multitude of educational 
visitors this season. In one day Charles H. Keyes of 
Berkeley, Cal., principal-elect of the Holyoke high school, 
one of the most available men in the country, a man of 
successful experience, a graduate of the University of 
California, and a man of rare personal qualities, Fred 
Burke, ex-superintendent of Santa Rosa, Cal., and Mr. 
Cox, present superintendent of that city. Mr. Chamberlain 
of the Troope University, of which Mr. Keyes was presi- 
dent until recently, Professor M. G. Benedict of the State 
College, Pennsylvania, Mrs. M. A. Newell, widow of the 
late state superintendent of Maryland, and son James 
were in town. 

Several of the schoolyards of the city are being used 
through the summer as playgrounds for the children of 
the community, and in some cases there are vacation 
schools provided for very small children.——-Many of the 
schoolyards have been greatly improved during the va- 
cation, so that all the city schoolyards will be in good 
condition for the opening of the term. The new Dor- 
chester high schoolhouse, now being erected by Hartwell, 
Richardson, & Co., is to be a beautiful building, every way 
well equipped. The new school district at Roslindale 
brings Loea P. Howard, for many years sub-master with 
Edward Southworth at the Mather, a mastership. Mr. 
Howard is a graduate of the Bridgewater normal school, 
and his success in school and worth as a citizen makes 
his promotion specially satisfactory——Mrs. Mary H. 
Htunt of Boston, the apostle of scienific temperance in- 
struction in schools, has won a famous victory in the IIli- 
nois legislature, and the presiding officers of both 
branches and chairmen of the committees before whom 
she appeared sent her a resolution of “thanks” for her ser- 
vices. John Tetlow, head master of the girls’ high and 
Latin school, was made an exception to all other head 
masters in having his salary increased at the last meeting 
of the year. The others will be acted upon in September. 
This was because under the new schedule his case proved 
to be exceptional, There will hereafter be a head mas- 
ter for the girls’ Latin school, and the girls’ high school 
will not be united with it. The Boston Latin school 
graduated the largest class in its history this year, an 
even fifty; rarely has the class reached forty. 

The Boston men are much attached to the Maine coast. 
J. O. Norris of the Charlestown high has a beautiful home, 
and lively at that, at Lobster Cove, Boothbay Harbor, 
J. M. Dill of the John A. Andrew has the best house and 
yacht at Bayville, Boothbay Harbor. George W. M. Hall 
of the Washington Allston, William H. Furber of the 
Prescott, and Edward P. Sherburne of the Bowditch own 
a large tract of land entirely around one of the finest 
bays at Southport. All have summer cottages. F. Mor- 
ton King of the Minot school, with his family, has been 
at this settlement this season. A. C. Stockin of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Edward Southworth of the 
Mather school, Loea P. Howard of the new school at Ros- 
lindale, Frank F. Courtney of the Quincy school are at 
Christmas Cove, and E. J. Cox of the Lowell school is at 
Pemaquid. Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf and wife are 
in Europe for the summer. Supervisor George H. Mar- 
tin and family are in Nova Scotia. Supervisor Sarah 
L. Arnold has taken more rest than is her wont in sum- 
mer, and yet she has done some summer school work at 
Glens Falls and Pennsylvania. Superintendent Edwin 
P. Seaver and wife, Supervisor George H. Conley and 
wife, Head Master Moses Merrill and family made an ex- 
Supervisor Walter S. 
Parker is spending the vacation at his beautiful home on 


tensive tour through Canada. 


a large and thrifty farm in Reading. In addition to 
those otherwise spoken of as spending the summer in 
E. T. Horne, 
Roger Clap school; E. H. Atherton, Girls’ Latin school; 
G. F. Guild, Brimmer school; Henry Sears, Bunker Hill; 
Murray Ballou, Roger Clap; Henry C. Parker, Dwight; 
H. L. Morse, Lyman; Charlotte E. Seavey, Bunker Hill: 
Charlotte E. Adams, Winship school, Brighton: Belle 
Harrington, Gaston; Anne Neville, Oak Square; Amelia 
Pitman, Lyman; Adeline Cook, Adams; Caroline E. 
Nutter, Blackinton; Lucy R. Beadle, East Boston high; 
Grace Crawford, East Boston; Elizabeth P. Brewer, 
Phillips Street; E. Leora Pratt, Christopher Gibson; 


Canada, there may be mentioned: 


Susan Slavin, Noble; Sarah Adams, Brimmer; Elinor W. 
Leavitt, Comins; Sarah E. Lovell, Comins; Willard §, 
Allen of the Boston school committee; Lincoln Owen, 
Rice training school; and Emma P. Hall of the Lawrence 


school. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
’ i ‘ i i ent are requested to send 
‘Contributors and querists of this departme o send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessar ily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence, 





ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGES. 





College. 1897. 1896. 
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WORTH MORE THAN GOLD. 

There are at least eighteen metals of higher cost than 
gold. So says the New York Herald in a very interesting 
article, from which we take the following paragraphs: 

Just now there is no metal so generally esteemed as is 
gold, but there are a variety of metals more precious, 
reckoned in dollars and cents, although their intrinsic 
worth is vastly less. The most expensive of these supe- 
rior metals is an obscure one, unknown to fame, by name 
gallium. It belongs to the same group as does tin, and is 
worth exactly ten times what gold is worth per ounce. 
It is not used to any extent for any purpose, and it is se- 
cured by the deposit caused in certain chemical opera- 
tions, primarily for other purposes. Gold is worth $20 
per ounce, gallium $200. 

Thurium closely resembles pallodium, but while the 
latter is worth only $8 per ounce, its twin, thorium, is 
sold for $160 per ounce. 

Vanadium comes in a black powder, and is one of the 
hardest of metals to melt. It is of little use in associa- 
tion with other metals, because cheaper metals secure 
the same results that its use would give. Its price is $48 
per ounce, 

Germanium, closely resembling tin as it does, is, never- 
theless, worth $95 per ounce, and is one of the most ex- 
pensive metals used to any extent. 

Rubidium is of a greenish gray appearance, and comes 
as a powder. Its value is $88 per ounce. 

Beryllium, which resembles lead, is worth $80 per 
ounce. 

Santatun is a gray mass, very much like rubidium. Its 
value is $80 per ounce, although at wholesale it would be 
a trifle cheaper. 

Calcium is, of course, well known. It comes in a white 
powder, and is more readily melted than many of the 
others. It belongs to the aluminum family, and is worth 
$80 per ounce. 

Indium is very dark, globular, and it, too, is kept in 
kerosene. It is worth $72 per ounce. 

Didymium, when collected, is a light gray or dove 
color. When melted it is one of the whitish gray metals. 
It is worth $72 per ounce. 

Lithium also is kept under kerosene to prevent oxida- 
tion, since from contact with the air it at once becomes 
an oxide and is wasted. In appearance it is'a black mass, 
and it is so light that its specific gravity is only about 
seventy-six. Its value is $64 per ounce. 


Erbium is much like cerium, of a bluish gray eolor, but 


when melted in globules its real color is gray. It, too, 
belongs to the aluminum group, and it is worth $62 ver 
ounce, . 

Ruthenium is a black powder in appearance, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to melt. It is worth $44 per ounce. 

Cerium is a brownish green mass in appearance, but in 
reality it is a white metal belonging to the aluminum 
family. Its value is $40 per ounce. 

Strontium is kept in kerosene to prevent oxidation. 
It is dark gray in color before melting, but after it is light 
gray. Its price is $40 per ounce. 

Rhodium is another metal which it is ve ry difficult to 
melt. It is a dark metal, very little used, because it 
next to impossible to absorb it. Its value j 


is 
| s $40 per ounce, 
Zirconium comes in flat, thin. gravi h blue erystal: 
and is worth $40 per ounce . 
». +} ; H 
Barium is kept in kerosene. In color it is silver white 
and its price is $32 per ounce. | 


Borium comes in fine 


frayish block erystals, and is 
very hard The erystal 


much resemble emery in ap 


pearance but borium will dissolve in) hot aluminum 


While other metals of the 


thie hardness wil t 
worth $9 | no It is 


» per ounce 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. For High Schools 
and Colleges. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D., Late Junior 
Professor in the United States Service, and Member of 
the Austrian and German Meteorological Societies. 
New York: American Book Company. 378 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The subiect of meteorology has been under observation 
and comment for centuries, but only within recent years 
has it been elevated to the position of an independent 
science. Indeed, the last twenty-five years have furnished 
the zround-work for the inductive development of this 
science, which is of the greatest importance to mankind. 
Its great usefulness is demonstrated by its numerous and 
constantly-increasing applications to the arts and 
sciences, in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation. Yet the study of meteorology has_ been 
strangely neglected in American schools. The reason 
may have been that we have not had, until now, a text- 
book which has treated the subject in a sufficiently ele- 
mentary way to adapt it to high school courses. Profes- 
sor Waldo has prepared just the work that is needed by 
the class of students for whom it was designed. He has 
had successful experience as a practical meteorologist and 
teacher in the government service. He has made good 
use of all available information on the subject, and has 
conformed to the recommendations of the geography con- 
ference of the Committee of Ten, relating to the study of 
meteorology in secondary schools. The work is clear in 
statement, precise in definition, and scientifically accu- 
rate, Its separate chapter, devoted to the climate of the 
United States, in which the work of the weather bureau 
and its reports and maps are clearly explained and illus- 
trated, will attract special attention. 


THE DESCENDANT. A Novel. 
& Brothers. 276 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The hero of this story took the name of Michael Aker- 

shem because he knew no other name. He found himself in 

a farmer’s family, where he was constantly ridiculed on 

account of his illegitimate birth. He was a boy of good 

ability and loved study, but in these relations he was mis- 
erable. He runs away to New York and finds employ- 
ment in the office of a new socialist paper, the Sconoclast. 

Jumping a few years, the story finds Michael grown to 

become a clever, rabid, socialistic writer. He meets 

Rachael Gavin, an art student, and they become attached 

to each other and agree to live together. He does not 

believe in marriage. The keynote of the story is the belief 
of the man, socially ostracised by his birth, that all so- 
cial laws are wrong, and his life proves his own ability 
and the inability of any one to live contrary to the social 
laws of his time. As the story runs, Michael soon deserts 
Rachael and devotes himself to Anna Allard. He now be- 
comes tnore bitter than ever against the established cus- 
toms of the world and at war with his friends, and finally, 
in a moment of passion, shoots an Irishman named Kyle, 
heeause he charged him with infidelity to his socialistic 
principles. Kyle dies, Akershem is imprisoned for a term 
of years for manslaughter, and comes out a ruined man. 

He meets Rachel, who takes him to her home, where he 

dies of consumption, contracted in prison. Some of the 

conversational scenes in the story are forcible; indeed, 
the story is well told. And we may believe that if 

Michael could have had half a chance in the world, he 

would have become a good and useful man. This is 

doubtless the truth designed to be enforced. 


New York: Harper 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. By 
Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 325 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This work covers an important and interesting period 
of European history. The division of the whole course of 
history into the ancient, mediaeval, and modern is a mat- 
ter of convenience, but this cannot be done mechanically 
hy fixed dates; for the continuity of history is recognized 
by all good historians of to-day. The great events of the 
period, which is termed mediaeval, occurred between the 
fourth and sixteenth centuries. To compress within a 
single volume the history of so long a period is indeed 4 
difficult task. Still, the author has successfully accom- 
plished it in the volume now before us. Though an 
abridgment of a larger work, ‘Europe in the Middle Age,” 
prepared by himself and Dr. Ferdinand Sehwill, for the 
use of freshmen and sophomore classes in college, yet it 
is complete and comprehensive, and admirably adapted 
for use as a text-book in high and preparatory schools, 
and for the general reader as well. It will prepare the 
way for the perusal of the more comprehensive work when 
the student enters college. No other single volume can be 
found which compares with this in scope. The maps are 
excellent, the index is complete, and there are ten 
chronological tables of great value to the student. ‘The 
work is scholarly, and supplies a long-felt want by 
tear hers of history in our preparatory schools. It also 
reflects great credit upon the publishers. 


KLEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Her- 
bert A. Howe, A. M., Se. D.. Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Denver. Boston: Silver. Burdett 
Co, October, 362 pp. Introduc tory price, $1.36. , 

. Professor Howe’s book, designed both as a text-book 

for classes and the general reader, is a work of a master 

of the subject, 


& 


of t and a teacher of successful experience. It 
Is intended as a text-book for pupils who have some 
knowledge of algebra and plane feometry, yet the mathe 
miattic il portion is restricted to the smallest compass con- 
Istent with a clear understanding of elementary princi- 
ples. Observation study is made prominent, and direction 3 
for observing are given. The author shows the student 
how to use his eyes in the study of the sky. There are 
xiven 200 illustrations and star-maps. There are five 
tar-maps, double-page, which include all stars not fainter 
than the fifth magnitude from the north pole to forty de 


erees of outh declination rhe results of the latest im 
portant investigations and discoveries are here given 
Among the illustrations there are four beautiful speci 


ie! ft color printing which are valuable for illustration 


The appendices contain valuable data concerning the 

planets, the history of astronomy, topics for essays, ques- 

tions for reviews, and a list of reference books. The pub- 

lishers come in here for a share of the praise. In typog- 

raphy, press work, and binding this a model text-book. 

THE VICTORIAN ERA, 1837--1897. By P. Anderson 
traham. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Fully 
illustrated. Handsomely bound. 243 pp. 

This is the best inexpensive book in which to find well 
classified the progress of the world for sixty years. In 
forty-one chapters Mr. Graham has given graphic pic- 
tures, in simple language, of the world’s progress in 
transportation, highways, mail facilities, electricity, 
medicine, science, art, government, agriculture, mechan- 
ics, the food supply, army and navy equipment, peac« 
ideals, moral forces, literature, commerce, industry, and 
finance. No department of human progress is left un 
noticed, none requires much space, in each the facts are 
packed in, and yet their “packing” is so fascinating that 
each chapter is an enjoyable lesson by itself. There is 
art in the way in which it is presented. Every school 
should read this book before the year is gone. 





THIRD AND FOURTH READERS. In the Educational 
Music Course. By Luther Whiting Mason, James M. 
McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist, and 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: Ginn & Co. Each, 122 
pp. 

These are specimen copies in the course which the 
skilled authors are publishing, and are evidently very 
valuable and important for all students of music. In 
the Third volume the student is taught the various 
effects of the two chromatics, sharp-four, and flat-seven, 
before beginning the study of the remaining tones in the 
chromatic seale. A chapter of miscellaneous songs fol- 
lows the graded work of the Reader. A list of musical 
signs and terms, a vocabulary, and a diagram, showing 
key relationship, conclude this volume. 

The three special features of the Fourth volume are 
The Minor Mode, The Complete Treatment of All the 
Keys, Major and Minor, and Three-part Song. Begin- 
ning with the two-part song in the nine major keys, the 
relative minor keys are presented in order. The inter- 
vals of the minor mode are introduced in separate exer- 
cises. The unique method of teaching chromatic inter- 
vals introduced in the Third Reader is continued here. 
A diagram illustrating the derivation and interrelation- 
ship of the major keys will be found on the last page. 
Every student of music will want all the volumes in this 
course. 

ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY AND LABORATORY 
GUIDE. By Henry E. Chapin of the Ohio University 
and Louis J. Rettger, Indiana state normal school. 
Chicago: G. P. Engelhard & Co. Cloth. 210 pp. 
(5%x8%.) Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best class books and desk books on 
elementary science that has been issued. It is compre- 
hensive, clear, and pedagogical, interesting in style, and 
beautiful in illustration. Among the many new subjects 
claiming the attention of elementary teachers, none is 
more deserving than the study of animals, which may 
be popular without being unscientific, and _ scientific 
without being unpopular. It has been a canviction of 
the editor of the Journal that no combination of author- 
ship conld be more natural than that of the university 
specialist and the normal school expert, and this book, 
with such joint authorship, is so successful in its scholar- 
ship and method that there can be no question but that 
there are great possibilities in this line of combination. 

It is useless for any school, elementary or preparatory, 
to try to teach zoology without adopting and adapting 
the laboratory method, it is equally unavailing to try to 
use the laboratory method without the guidance of a 
good book, with its wealth of facts and suggestive helps. 
Good illustrations are indispensable in elementary work 
through laboratory methods. This book furnishes the 
variety of material and the helpfulness of direction that 
is needed by the teacher who aspires to the best results. 


THE STORY OF TROY. By M. Clarke. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. 255 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

Homer was the Father of Poetry, and the first and 
greatest of poets. His “Iliad’’ and “Odyssey” will ever 
stand in literature as monuments of his greatness. In 
the “Iliad” he related some of the wonderful events of 
the memorable siege of Troy, which ended in the total 
destruction of that renowned city. The greatest histo- 
rians of ancient times have also written of this famous 
siege, and of its brave heroes and defenders who fought 
3,000 years ago. 

This story of Troy is the latest addition to the Eclectic 
School Readings, and it is, in literary and artistie execu- 
tion, a very attractive book. The purpose of the work 
is to treat these classic subjects in such a way as to bring 
them within the reach and comprehension of young 
readers, and inspire them with lofty ideals and a taste 
for the best kind of reading Following a short account 
of Homer and the gods and goddesses, who played an im- 
portant part in the siege, is the connected stories which 
form the chief subjects of the book. These are inter- 
spersed with numerous poetical extracts from Pope’s and 
Bryant's translation of the ‘Iliad,’ which add much to 
the interest of the story, and illustrate the style and 
beauty of the great epic. The numerous illustrations 
form a special and very attractive feature of the book. 
These include many full-page r productions of famous 
works of art, and are finelv exec uted, 


THE FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Fot 


Use of Grammar Schools. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D., 
LLi..D., and Charles P. Sinnott, S. B.. Science Depart- 
ment State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. New 
rork and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. 155 pp. Price, 60 
cent 

This book supplies a real want It provides for many 


pupils in our grammar schools an admirable text-book 
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THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


Weekly Newspaper for Boys and Girls 


Joun W. Cook, President Illinois | 
State Normal University: “To whom 


W. J. Davipson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Ky.: “ Your littie paper has 
for some time come to this office, 
and I beg to say that I like it very | Wortp. It 
much and should be highly pleased | mirable in it 
to see it go into the schools of this 
I assure you that I shall be 
pleased to do any and every thing 


execution. 
State. 


practicable in bringing the merits of | style that is 
this little paper before the schools | and free. I 


sideration of 





of Kentucky.” 





it may concern: I have examined 
the publication, THE Great Rounp 


It abandons the formal 
style of the newspaper in the narra- 
tion of events, substituting instead a 





seems to me to be ad- 


s design, and also in its 


at once conversational | schools of our State 


commend it to the con- 


school men’ 





E. A. CarLeton, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Helena, 
Mont.: “1 have been a constant and 
eager reader of THE Great RounpD 
WorLp since my accession to this 
office, the first of this year. I regard 
it as unique and of almost incompar- 
able value, and should be pleased 
to aid in its general use in all the | jt. 
You are au- 
thorized to use this letter, and to 
quote me as strongly in favor of it.’’ 


Davip M,. GEETING, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolts, Ind.: “ Tue Great Rounp 
Wor.tpv has been coming to my 
home regularly for the last six 
months. I wish to say that it is one 
of the very best papers of its kind 
that I have seen. I have been hand- 
ing it regularly to a little boy ten 
years of age, who is delighted with 
I could not praise the paper too 
highly if the forthcoming numbers 
are of as high a grade as the past 
have been. It is a splendid paper 
for both the home and the school.” 











Has received unqualified endorsements from every state in the Union; the above are only 


samples of many hundreds already received. 


Teachers say: “7hey must have tt.” 


“Cannot 


do without wt’ —“TIt fascinates the children” ——“ Makes geography and history delightful studies 


fo our pupils ” 


“The tdeal way to teach current events” — &c., re. 


out of their way to speak enthusiastically in its praise. 


NOTICE. 


Address all letters to 





| For 


Great Round Worid 
Natural History Stories, 


SEE OTHER OFFER IN THIS NUMBER. 





In short, teachers go 


Remember that Convention rate ($1.50) holds good until opening of 
schools — and to those who mention this paper, or No. N. E. 897. 


GREAT ROUND WORLD, 


3 and 56 West 18th Street, 





on physical science. It is elementary, but it does not 

degrade the science by loose and imperfect statements. 

It is ealculated to create an interest in the subject which 

will lead to scientific habits of thought; to teach fun- 

damental facts and principles, and to furnish training in 
experimental works and methods. The special features 
of the book commend it to the practical teacher. The 
experiments may be performed with inexpensive appa- 
ratus: they are illustrative of fundamental principles; 
they are interesting; they are adapted to this grade of 
pupils; the lesson of each series of experiments is defi- 
nitely formulated; it is definite and thought-provoking; 
the book will aid in the study of more difficult works on 
the subject, and has immediate disciplinary value. 

The authors have given full directions of the method 
cf using the book in their preface, and it cannot fail to 
ive satisfaction. 

(‘HE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. By C. H. Herford, 
Litt. D., Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 3815 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

This is one of the eight charming ‘“‘Handbooks of Eng- 
h Literature,’ edited by Professor Hales, and pub- 
hed in London by George Bell & Sons—The Age of 
iryden, Pope, Milton, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Johnson, 
ennyson, and Wordsworth. Around each of these dis- 
tinguished representative authors is grouped the author 
ud literature of the age in which he lived and wrote. 
e age of Wordsworth embraces the thirty-two years 
om 1798 to 1830. Both dates define the turning points 
literary history. The great careers which belong to 
is period begin and end within it. This was a period 
iumensely rich in achievement in every department of 
erary effort. Other great men of this age, acting in a 
fferent sphere, share with Wordsworth and Shelley in 
iking England what she is. But “by nothing is Eng- 
nd so great as by her poetry,” and this age was espe- 
lly distinguished by the development of poetic genius, 
hich is generally known as the “Revival of Romance,” 
which Wordsworth was the most original and com- 
inding figure. The author claims that almost every- 
ng of importance in the complex literature of this age 
ands in some relation to the far-reaching revival of 
aginative power, commonly known as romanticism. 
is is the organizing conception of the present volume. 
the introduction he discusses the various phases of 
romantic movement in Europe. In the successive 
hapters he traces the evolution of romantic impulses 
rough the several spheres of literature, from the mere 
nuts discernible in scientific and political speculation, to 


their acknowledged dominion in criticism and the novel, 
and their exclusive sway in poetry. 

In dealing with single lives, the author marks the dis- 
tinction between literary history and biography, and uses 
the facts of the man’s life only so far as they serve to 
explain his work. The book is excellent from any and 
every point of view. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. A Nature 

Reader for Primary Grades. By Kate Louise Brown. 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth, beautiful bind 
155 pp. Price, 48 


Boston: 
ing, abundant illustrative pictures. 
cents. 

This is the perfection of the book maker’s art,—beau- 
tiful at first sight, artistic without and within. Every 
page is a surprise. No author ever had a clearer idea of 
what she aimed at, or an eve more fixed in the aim. Miss 
Brown knows nature as thoroughly as she does children, 
and she loves children as rapturously as she loves nature, 
There is science, but it is not obtrusive; art, but it is not 
ofticious. The lessons are short, the language childlike, 
the correlation admirable. Kate Louise Brown has won 
a place as a genius among book makers for little peo- 
ple; she is a master in this art, for this is a remarkable 
book in a year that has produced many exceptional books. 


“A Loyal Traitor,’’ by James Barnes (New York: Har- 
per & Rrothers. 300 pp. Price, $1.50), is a story of ro- 
mance and adventure, full of exciting incidents, and of 
great interest. The plot was laid in the second war be- 
tween England and the United States. 


“Our Industries—Fabrics,” by A. E. Winship, is the 
only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting ac- 
count of the historic development of all phases of our 
fabric industries. It is highly pedagogical, thoroughly 
practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed. Valu- 
abie and helpful questions accompany each chapter. 
Price, 30 cents boards, 20 cents paper. Boston: New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 


Oo 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


sy Frances Fisher Wood. Price, $1.00. 


“Infaney and Childhood.” y ’ 
-Jerol By Mary E. Wilkins. Price, $1.50. New 


_- Jerome, a Poor Man.” 


x arper & Brothers 
7 pry Baan Art.” By Harriet Noble. Price, $1.00.—‘ Music for the 
Common Schools.” By Carrie B. Adams, Vrice, 45 cents. Terre 
Haute, Ind.: Inland Publishing Company. 
“German Orthography and Phonology.” 
$2.10. Boston: Ginn & Co 
‘*Modes of Motion Rv A. E. Dolbear. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Danieland the Minor Prophets Edited by Richard G. Moulton 


By George Hemp]. Price, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Price, 50 cents.——“Graduate Courses, 1897-98.’". Price,25 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

“The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere.” 
‘Familiar Features of the Roadside.” By F. 
Price, $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

“L’Oncle et Le Neveu.””) By Edmond About. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: William KR. Jenkins. 

“Annals of Switzerland,” 
Jarnes & Co, 


By Douglas Archibald,—— 
Schuyler Mathews. 


By Julia M. Colton. New York: A.S. 


“Physics for Grammar Schools.” By Charles L. Harrington. 
Price, 50 cents.—‘A Study of English Words.” By Jessie Mac 
millan Andrews. Price, 40 cents.——‘The Pennsylvania Reader.” 
By Stephen ©, Goho. Price, 50 cents New York: American Book 


Company 

“A Dozen and Two.” Songs for Kindergarten and Nursery.) By 
New York: C. H. Ditson & Co 
Rhymes and Fables,” price, 12 cents; ‘Songs 


Louise P. Warner 
“Goldenrod Books 


and Stories,”’ price, 15 cents; ‘*Fairy Life,” price, 20 cents; ‘Ballads 
and Tales,” price, 25 cents. Compiled and adapted by John H. 
Haaren.—Longtellow’s “Evangeline.” Edited by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr. wtrice,12% cents.——The Spy.’ By J. Fenimore Cooper 
Price, 121, cents.—*The Pilot.” By J. Fenimore Cooper. Price, 


121, cents. —"‘Rob Roy.” By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 12% cents.— 
“The Alhambra.’ By Washington Irving. Price, 12% cents 
“Christmas Stories.” By Charles Dickens Price, 124, cents.— 
“Enoch Arden and Other Poems.” By Alfrec Lord Tennyson. Price, 
1214 cents. “Kenilworth.” By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 20 cents. 
—'"The Deerslayer.”” By J. Fenimore Cooper Price, 20 cents.— 
“The Lady of the Lake.”’ By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 20 cents.— 
“Horseshoe Robinson.’ By John P. Kennedy. Price, 20 cents.— 
“The Prisoner of Chillon, with Other Selections.””) By Lord Byron. 
Price, 12', cents. “Harold.”’ By Sir KE. Bulwer-Lytton, Price, 20 
cents.—"Gulliver’s Travels.” By Jonathan Swift. Price, 12% 
cents.—*‘Paul Dombey.” By Charles Dickens. Price, 124% cents,—— 
“Twice Told Tales.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price, 121, cents.— 
“A Wonder Book.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price, 12!, cents.—— 
“The Sketch Book.” By Washington Irving. Price, 12% cents. 
—‘ Ninety-three.” By Victor Hugo. Price, 20 cents.-—The Snow 
Image.”’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Price, 1244. cents.——‘‘Little 
Nell.” By Charles Dickens. Price, 121, cents.——* Knickerbocker 
Stories.”” By Washington Irving. Price, 12', cents All the above 








named books are arranged for school reading New York: Univer 
sity Publishing Company. 
“Little Journeys.” By Elizabeth Fry. Price, 10 cents. New York 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*Gantvoort’s Music Reader for Rural and Village Schools.”? Cin 
cinnati: John Church Company 

‘Two-Part Songs.” Edited by F. I 
New York: Novello, Ewer, & Co 

‘* Little Journeys: Elizabeth Fry.” By Elbert Hubbard 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

* Organic Education.” By Harriet M. Scott and Gertrude Buck. 
Price, $1.25. Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. V. Sheehan. 

‘A Practical Physiology.” By Albert &. Blaisdell. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*The Plant Baby and Its Friends.” 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co 

‘*Magnenat’s Method—French Practical Course.” Price, $1.00. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 

‘The Touchstone of Life.” By Ella McMahon. Price, 75 cents 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company 

‘‘ Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin and Other Stories.” Price, 15 
cents.—* Poems from the Writings of Ralph Waldo I merson.” 
Price, 15 cents.—‘“ Poems and Essays.” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 

“The Advanced Music Reader.” By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper. Price, $1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Jail Bird’ (Drama By Charles Townsend. Price, 25 cents 
—‘‘* Murder Will Out” (Drama Price, 15 cents. New York: Harold 
toorbach 


Howard, Price, 26 cents 


Price, 10 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





with water and 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘“‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Paul Revere, of North church 
lantern fame, is to be honored by a school- 
house that will cost $160,000. It is soon 
to be erected on Prince street, North End, 
and will bear his name. Adding the cost 
of the site to that of the main building, the 
total will be about one-third of a million 
of dollars. As planned by the architect, 
the building is to be unique in style, but 
elegant in external appearance. Unlike 
any other schoolhouse in this city, it will 
contain public bathing facilities for chil- 
dren. It is to be entirely fire-proof. Each 
floor will have six class-rooms, with coat 
rooms opening into them. Playgrounds 
will also be provided. The basement will 
contain thirty dressing alcoves. A com- 
plete electric light installation is called 
for, and a perfected telephone system will 
be installed. The frontage of the building 
will measure 152 feet, and its depth 110 
feet. 

Dr. Hugh A. Clarke of the University of 
Pennsylvania lectured August 3 at the New 
England Conservatory of Music on 
‘‘Melody and Metre” before the Eastern 
session of the American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods. He placed great emphasis 
upon the fact that the day has gone by 
when any vagabond can be a musician. A 
musician worthy of the name must have 
a well-rounded education, and cannot 
cease to be a student. Every scrap of 
knowledge in any branch of study is valu- 
able for him, and doubly so if he is to be 
a teacher. 

HINGHAM. A very successful session 
of the “Natural School of Methods” has 
been inaugurated in this town. Among 
the regular attendants are Professor 
Richards of Worcester, Dr. Rix of Lowell, 
Professor O. B. Brown of Malden, and Pro- 
fessors Rice of Worcester and Lovejoy of 
Salem. Hon. John D. Long, secretary of 
the navy, was recently a guest at a recep- 
tion. F. H. Ripley, Thomas Tapper, W. 
L. Tompkins, Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, and 
Miss Julia E. Crane are the principal lec- 
turers. 

LEOMINSTER. Wallace E. Mason of 
Orange has accepted the principalship of 
the high school,—salary, $1,800. 

William I. Corthell of Hingham has 
been elected sub-master, to succeed Mr. 
Tupper, resigned. 

James ©. Smith has been appointed 
military instructor of the high school. 

NORTHFIELD. The Northfield tratn- 
ing school for young women is one of the 
four educational institutions founded In 
this town by the evangelist, Mr. Moody. 
Its aim is to prepare Christian young 

women of twenty years or over for effec- 

"ve work in all forms of Christian ser- 

vice. The Northfield hotel, used for the 

ane ae in the summer, is thrown open 
& fall, winter, and spring for the ac- 


commodation of this school, The studies 


sugar only, 


pursued are the Bible, music, physical cul- 
ture, domestic science, dressmaking, 
cooking, nursing, blackboard drawing, etc. 

SALEM. The school census, just com- 
pleted, shows that there are 6,884 children 
in the city between five and fifteen years 
of age, an increase of 146 over last year. 
The total enrollment in the public schools 
is 4,047, of whom 3,999 are boys and 3,485 
girls. 

The Salem high school committee has 
voted not to ask for any permanent im- 
provements on the old normal school build- 
ing, which is to be used as a high school 
annex. The committee fear that if they 
do, it will injure the chances for a new 
high school building another year. All 
they will ask for is furniture for the rooms 
as they are now. 

REVERE. The _ Bradstreet-avenue 
grammar school building in the Beach- 
mont district is completed, and has been 
accepted by the selectmen. It is a fine 
structure, costing, with the land on which 
it stands, $40,000. 

D. F. Carpenter, the new principal of 
Deerfield Academy, was a graduate from 
Amherst Agricultural College, and, after 
graduating, was employed as teacher of 
chemistry and physics in the college, and 


has been for three years ateacher ina 
German-American school in New York 
City. 

Nelson G. Howard has been elected 


superintendent of schools in the district 
embracing West Boylston and Wayland. 
Salary, $1,500. He succeeds J. A. Pitman, 
who goes to Everett. Mr. Howard for 
some time has been in charge of the 
schools of Southboro, Northboro, Berlin, 
and Bolton. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The chief medical in- 
spector of schools, under the New York 
health board, has made his first quarterly 
report upon the new system which went 
into effect several months ago, by which 
a daily watch was kept upon the children 
of ali the public schools, and diseases or 
signs carefully noted, and prompt separa- 
tion effected in case of contagious or infec- 
tious maladies. These inspectors paid 
altogether 14,346 visits to schools, having 
a total daily average of 149,520 pupils. 
More than 63,000 children were examined 
in the various schools visited, about 7,000 
more girls than boys, and of these 4,182 
were excluded by order of the inspectors. 
Among the causes of this exclusion para- 
sitic diseases of the head were most preva- 
lent. The next disease most in evi- 
dence was a contagious affection of the 
eyes, for which cause more than 700 pupils 
were kept out of the school. Skin diseases 
came third. Out of 167 suspected diph- 
theria cases, 91 were found to be genuine: 
Kighty-eight cases were excluded because 
of measles, and scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, mumps, and chicken-pox were 
promptly headed off before they acquired 
any prevalence in the various schools. 
When children were reported sick they 
were watched from day to day, so that they 
should not be kept out of school longer 
than was necessary. This experiment 
has, on the whole, been productive of the 
best results. It has proved eminently 
practical, and not only from an educa- 
tional, but from a hygienic, point of view 
it has been worth more than it cost. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Cleveland, by signing his name toa 
paper, has provided Princeton University 
with a saloon. Twelve names were neces- 
sary to keep open the saloon, the license 
of which expired on the first day of May, 
and Mr. Cleveland was the twelfth. ‘The 
Princeton Inn,” the resort so fortunate to 
get the signature of one of the two surviv- 
ing former presidents, is about 1,200 feet 
from the corner of the college campus, and 
is in the centre of college life at Prince- 
ton. The other signers are Rev. Charles 
Woodruff Shields, D. D., LL.D., professor 
of the harmony of science and revealed re- 
ligion; Allan Marquand, Ph.D., L. H. D., 
professor of archaeology and the history 
of art, and director of the Museum of His- 
toric Art; Charles Greene Rockwood, Jr., 
Ph.D., professor of mathematics and elder 
in the Presbyterian church at Princeton: 
Bayard Stockton, prosecutor of the pleas, 
and lineal descendant of Richard Stock- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; George Allison Armour, capi- 
talist, and a relative of the Chicago Ar- 
mours; S. W. Stockton, capitalist: J. s. 
Morgan, a relative of J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York; E. J. Henry, a local capi- 

‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP should always 

be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrh@a. 25 cts.a bottle 


’ 





The man with consumption used to be 
considered just as good as dead. His doc- 
tors condemned him to death j ust as surely 
as if he had been convicted of murder 
and must die on the scaffold at dawn. 

All that has been changed. There is 
now no reason for the consumptive to 
despair. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery will cure 98 per cent. of all cases 
of consumption. That isa startling state- 
ment, buta true one. Consumption is fed 
by impure blood. It is an accumulation 
of impurities in the lungs. If the blood 
is made pure and filled with the purify- 
ing properties of the ‘‘Discovery’’ there 
is nothing to replace the tuberculous mat- 
ter that is coughed up and expectorated. 
Gradually the lungs become free and 
clear, the lung lining becomes sound and 
healthy, and the disease is conquered. 
Then begins the process of flesh building 
and soon the hollow cheeks are full, the 
step is firm and elastic, and health blooms 
in every feature and in every action. 

‘I was taken ill in February, 1892, with head- 
ache and pain in my back,’’ writes H. Gaddis, 
Ksq., of No. 313 S. J. Street, Tacoma, Wash. ‘I 
called in a doctor and he came three times. He 
said I was bilious, but I saat getting worse. I 
took a cough so that I could not sleep only by 
being propped in bed. My lungs hurt me, and 
I got so poor that I was on skin and bone. I 
thought I was going to die, till one day I was 
looking in a little book of Dr. Pierce’s and I saw 
where the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ was rec- 
ominended for a cough. I tried a bottle of it and 
it did meso much good that I tried another one 
and it made me sound and well, sol cay recom- 
mend it toanybody. It saved my life,” 





talist; A. F. McMillan, the wife of Charles 
MeMillan, C. E., professor of civil engi- 
neering and applied mathematics; M. 
E. H. Scott, mother of William Berryman 
scott, Ph.D., Blair professor of geology; 
Josephine Ward Swan, widow of a former 
governor of Maryland. 


DELAWARE. 

There was great surprise and regret to 
learn that the governor had not re-ap- 
pointed W. W. Knowles, county superin- 
tendent of Sussex, one of the ablest school 
men of the state. There will be better 
things in store for Mr. Knowles. 


VIRGINIA. 

A despatch to the New York Evening 
Post, from Richmond, says that the lead- 
ing papers of Virginia are advocating 
amendments to the constitution to require 
the negroes to support their own schools 
entirely, by withdrawing all school taxes 
paid by the white population. The 
negroes pay about five or six per cent. only 
of the school taxes. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

LEXINGTON. The inauguration § of 
Hon. William L. Wilson of West Vir- 
ginia as president of Washington and Lee 
University will take place on the fifteenth 
of September. The academic depart- 
ments, as well as the professional schools 
of law and engineering, open September 
9th. 

Jerome H. Raymond, professor of soci- 
ology in the University of Wisconsin, has 
been elected by the board of regents presi- 
dent of West Virginia University. Pro- 
fessor Raymond is only twenty-nine years 
old, but he was indorsed by the faculties 
of Princeton, Johns Hopkins, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Harvard, and Yale. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

President Thwing of Western 
University, Cleveland, says: — 

“Not far from one-half of the members 
of the national senate and house have re- 
ceived a liberal education. Of the thirty- 
two speakers, eighteen have had the ad- 
vantage of a college training. In the ex- 
ecutive department of the national gOv- 
ernment, of twenty-five presidents, fifteen 
have been liberally educated, and one-half 
of the vice-presidents have had the same 
advantage. The larger proportion of the 
members of the cabinet have also been 
liberally educated. Of the secretaries of 
state, Harvard helped to train John 
Quincy Adams and Edward Everett; Yate 
Calhoun, Clayton, and Evarts; Dart- 


Reserve 


mouth, Webster; Columbia, Jay, Living- 
ston and Fisk; Union, Seward; Brown, 
Massey and Olney; William and Mary, 
Jefferson; Washington, Blaine; = a), 
Princeton, Madison. Pinckney was ed)- 
cated at Oxford. It should not be forgo:- 
ten, too, that in the solution of the critic,| 
questions which Seward was obliged ‘5 
make, he especially relied upon Dr. T. J), 
Woolsey, the president of Yale College, 
upon Francis Wharton, a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1839, and upon William 
Beach Lawrence, a graduate of Columbia 
in 1813. One cannot forget, too, that in 
the office of the secretaryship of the treas- 
ury the college graduate has rendered con- 
spicuous service. Robert Morris, who 
managed the financial affairs of the coun- 
try during the Revolution, declined the 
honor of a continuance of his place, and 
pointed out Hamilton as the man best 
qualified to arrange the national finances, 
Hamilton was a graduate of Columbia. 
Chase, also called to the service of the na- 
tion in a crisis as great as that in which 
Hamilton served, was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth; and Fessenden was a graduate of 
Bowdoin in the class of 1823. In this re- 
lation it is not unfitting to say that the 
man who in 1865 was named chairman of 
the committee upon national revenues and 
taxation, was a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege in the class of 1847,—David A. Wells. 
Of members of the other departments of 
the cabinet, somewhat more than one-half 
have received a liberal education.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The re-election of E. G. 
Halle to the presidency of the board of 
education was a genuine surprise to many 
Chicagoans. There were no votes for any 
one else, and all voted for him except three 
blanks.——The school board expended 
nearly $7,000,000 last year.——The impres- 
sion grows that Hon. Charles S. Thornton, 
city solicitor, the mayor's legal adviser, 
has not forgotten his experiences on the 
board some time since. 

PEORIA. Washington Corrington, a 
farmer living in this city, has donated his 
entire fortune, $1,500,000, to build on hi 
old homestead, near Peoria, where he has 
toiled for fifty-three years, a college, bear- 
ing the name of Corrington Institute and 
University. The institution is to be open 
for both sexes, and unsectarian. Mr. Cor- 
rington is now eighty-five years old. When 
he came to Peoria, in 1844, he was a poo! 
man. His fortune has been gathered sinc: 
by toil, economy, and wise investment. 
He has appointed three trustees to take 
charge of the property, and given them 
absolute control of the enterprise. 

GALESBURG. Dr. H. V. Neal of Har- 
vard University force has been elected to 
and has accepted the chair of biology at 
Knox College. He is a graduate of Bates 
College, Maine. 

Now the ‘strikers’ have struck at the 
schools in Chicago, and if their purpose is 
accomplished, 16,000 children will, in con- 
sequence, be unable to enter school in Sep 
tember. The building trade council has 
already ordered out 2,000 men at work on 
the fifteen public school buildings now be- 
ing erected, because the board of education 
could not or would not insert in all th: 
contracts for the work, in the future, that 
it must be done by union men. 

The legislature has passed a law indem- 
nifying the University of Illinois for th: 
loss suffered by the defaulter, Spaulding 
And the trustees have decided that any 
bonds issuing or accruing hereafter mus! 
be deposited with the state treasurer, and 
that he shall be the custodian of all fund 
of the university. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington 


Mark Moffet, a graduate of the Indiana 
normal school, will have charge of th: 
schools at Waveland next year. 

Superintendent C. F. McIntosh of Owen 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positiv: 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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county held an educational convention at 
patricksburg July 21. There was a very 
large attendance of teachers and those in- 
jerested in education. A very pleasant 
feature was the large attendance of old 
Qwen county boys who have achieved 
some fame in the educational world. 
Speeches were made by Renos Richards, 
professor of mathematics in the Battle 
Creek, Mich., high school, J. B. Wisely, 
professor of English in Indiana state nor- 
mal school, O. P. Robinson, superintend- 
ent of the Cannelton schools, Robert 
Spear, principal of the Evansville high 
school, A. D. Moffett, ex-superintendent of 
the Decatur schools, James Garrard, prin- 
cipal of the Bruceville schools, Robert J. 
\ley, professor of mathematics in Indiana 
University, and Jesse J. Aley, a teacher of 
ye olden time. Professor Aley gave a lec- 
ture. The meeting was so successful that 
it will be followed by similar meetings in 
other parts of the county. Superintend- 
ent MeIntosh is to be congratulated, not 
only upon the success of this meeting, but 
upon the good work he is all the time do- 
ing for the schools of his county. 

id. Meunier, formerly instructor in 
French in Indiana University, has been 
elected to a position in the Bloomington 
high school, 

The state board of education has issued 

\ Suggestive Course of Study for the 
Commissioned High Schools of Indiana.” 
Commissions will be granted to those 
schools only which meet the following re- 
quirements: - 

1. The character of the work must be 
satisfactory. 

2. The high school course must be not 
less than thirty months in length, count- 
ing from the end of the eighth year. 

3. The whole time of at least two 
teachers must be given to the high school 
work. 

4. The course of study must be at least 
a fair equivalent to that outlined by the 
state board. 

VALPARAISO. The twenty-fourth 
commencement exercises of the northern 
Indiana normal school were held during 
the first week in August. Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows of Chicago delivered the address. 
The school has graduated 1,512 teachers. 
The banquet plates were laid for 800, and 
200 were present from Chicago. 

IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. The Summer School Insti- 
tule held here during the month of August 
was very fully attended and of great in- 
terest and profit. More than 300 were 
present at the opening session. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The closing session of 
the convention of the North American 
Gymnastic Association of Physical Di- 
rectors was held in this city August 3. 
The next convention will be held in 
Buffalo. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The _ forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in 
this city ‘August 9, and was very fully at- 
tended. Vice-president Professor W. J. 
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‘ Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted ! dation’ Suite io Awaito- 


im Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
8 of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


(hey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
‘e sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


McGee took the chair. Mayor Maybury de- 
livered the address of welcome, and ex- 
Senator Thomas W. Palmer also spoke 
words of greeting. Among the prominent 
speakers were Professor I. C. White of 
Morgantown, West Va., Professor W. P. 
Mason, Professor Carl Barus, Professor 
W. W. Benson, Professor G. F. Atkinson, 
Professor John Galbraith, and Professor 
Colburn. Professor Frederick Ward Put- 
ham, who was secretary of the association, 
was elected president. Professor Putnam 
studied with Professors Agassiz, Wyman, 
and Grow in the Lawrence Scientific schoo] 
at Harvard, and is now regarded one of the 
foremost of America’s scientific men. 


MISSOURI. 


The last legislature of Missouri appro- 
priated one-third of the ordinary state 
revenue for the support of the public 
schools of the state. The state superin- 
tendent made the annual apportionment. 
The total amount appropriated to the 
different counties is $76,662.25. The total 
number of school children in the state is 
993,147. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Nettie R. Craven, for many years 
one of the best-known principals of San 
Francisco, who has figured extensively in 
the press for the past year or more, be- 
cause of a suit for a very large amount 
due to her claim to considerable properties 
from her relations with the late United 
States senator, James G. Fair, has held her 
principalship through the tenure of office 
law of the state, but it is reported that she 
has now been retired on other and per- 
sonal grounds. The papers report that 
her daughter Margaret, the actress, is soon 
to marry Henry Koehler, a wealthy St. 
Louisian. 

Heman Haub, whose home was in this 
state, a student at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., was recently drowned 
in the Piscataqua river at Eliot, Me., while 
bathing. 


CANADA. 


TORONTO. The American Mathemati- 
cal Society, having for its objects the en- 
couragement and maintenance of an 
active interest in science, began a two 
days’ meeting in the main building of the 
Toronto University August 16. This is 
the first time the society has met in sum- 
mer session outside the United States. It 
was organized as the New York Mathe- 
matical Society in 1888, and reorganized 
under its present name in 1894. It is one 
of the most important organizations of 
mathematicians on this continent, and is- 
sues a bulletin which has now completed 
its sixth year. Professor Simon Newcomb 
of the Naval Observatory, Washington, is 
president of the society, and Professor F. 
N. Cole of Columbia University is secre- 
tary. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


Each state has its places of refuge, 
more or less picturesque, where the world 
weary may fly to Nature’s bosom in sum- 
mer time and escape the hot and arid 
breath of cities and the din and worry of 
traffic. Massachusetts has more than one 
of these favorite spots of beauty among 
her hills and along her coasts, but it is on 
her far-famed island, Martha’s Vineyard, 
perhaps, that refinement is most content 
to rest, year after year, while the weeks of 
the languid season go by. Here, though 
many are gathered together, no vulgar 
amusements offend the taste, but only 
those that belong to the pure health seek- 
ing of mind and body are found. 

Cottage City has a winter population of 
something in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand. It depends for its summer influx 
largely upon the camp meetings. An im- 
portant attraction, however, bringing visi- 
tors from every state of the union and 
spreading the fame of our beautiful seaside 
resort far and wide is the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute for Teachers. A re- 
ception was tendered to the faculty and stu- 
dents of this institution by the board of 
trade of Cottage City and the Methodist 
Camp Meeting Association at the taber- 
nacle on the evening of July 19. At this 
ineeting Dr. William A. Mowry, president 
of the institute, showed, in an interesting 
address, that the remarkable progress of 
the industrial arts in the last two decades 
had been more than equaled by the ad- 
vance in methods of education and the 
equipment of teachers. The M. V. 8. I. 
is the oldest and one of the best-known of 
similar institutions, and ranks with the 
Chautauqua movement in its educational 
influence, though it reaches the mass of 
students only indirectly, through the 
teachers. Instructors in all lines, from 
common school teachers to teachers of 
shorthand, music, and the fine arts, seek 
light and inspiration in 
Mowry urges the students in regard to the 
bathing, however, not to fail to “‘take that 
part of the work.” This is a wise caution, 
for the school sets so rich an intellectual 
table, and the pupils come from such dis- 
tances, that the temptation to overdo in 
the line of study is great. Fortunately, 
Saturday forces upon them a day of rest, 
and gives opportunity for the excursions 
to Gay Head, Nantucket, and other neigh- 
boring resorts. 

Some of the principal attractions this 
year are the Emerson School of Oratory; 
Dr. Boone’s lectures on pedagogy, in 
which he teaches from the standpoint of 
evolution and sociology; Miss Brassill’s 
nature study, in which she deftly shows 
the superior opportunities this subject 
affords for ethical training; Miss Buck- 
bee’s language work, in which she prac- 
ticalizes the philosophy that makes lan- 
guage wholly subsidiary to thought and 
motive, even in the primary grades; Mr. 
Monroe’s geography methods, history of 
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education, and child study; the lectures 
on psychology by Dr. E. E. White; and 
Miss Wheelock’s kindergarten. 

The institute is well attended this year, 
and the number of summer visitors to the 
island is about as usual, despite the cheap 
excursions that have taken so many 
seekers after pleasure, change, and culture 
to other centres of attraction. 


KB. BE. K. W. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY. 


The summer school at Clark University 


has been notable this year for several 
things. The attendance has been larger 


than at any previous year, the total num- 
ber registered amounting to nearly 400. 
While this includes a considerable num- 
ber who were present at single lectures, 
and some who were present for only a few 
days, it is still true that a larger number 
were engaged in the regular work of the 
school than at any previous gathering. 
Between sixty and seventy students took 
the laboratory course in psychology with 
Dr. Sanford. The principals of all the 
state normal schools in Massachusetts, 
and many from other states were inter- 
ested attendants during more or less of the 
time, 

The lectures of President Hall, gather- 
ing up the results of child study and ex- 
pounding a higher philosophy of educa- 
tion, were the strong centre of attraction. 
Some of the subjects of his lectures were, 
“Adolescence,” ‘Heredity and Instinct,” 
“Inhibition and Second Breath,” ‘“Au- 
tomatism, Habit, and Suggestion,” ‘“Rudi- 
mentary Organs of Mind and _ Body.” 
They were treated with that wealth of 
learning, suggestiveness, and breadth of 
view for which he is already so well 
known. 

The lectures of Professor Burnham on 
“School Hygiene’ were hardly less valu- 
able, and awakened much interest. The 
methods of measuring fatigue and its re- 
lation to the practical problems of school 
life were carefully treated, and a resume 
of the most recent experiments fully pre- 
sented. If such information could be 
generally utilized, it would modify many 
existing school practices, to the benefit of 
both pupils and teachers. 

A new departure was made by a series 
of lectures upon the study of nature from 
the biological standpoint, supplemented 
by a course of laboratory practice. The 
object of this course was to awaken 
teachers to the importance of studying na- 
ture as it is manifested in the processes of 
life. Such a method, it is believed, is more 
nearly related to the vital interests of the 
child, and must therefore be a _ better 
method of instructing young children. 
The lectures were well attended by an in- 
terested group of teachers, and the labora- 
tory, with its specimens of living plants 
and animals, was always occupied by some 
who had evidently caught the spirit of the 
instructor. 

The resolutions adopted near the close 
of the session expressed the high appre- 
ciation of all present for the rare oppor- 
tunity of being permitted to enjoy all the 
resources of the university with such un- 
stinted generosity. The principals of the 
state normal schools of Massachusetts, in 
a letter addressed to the president and 
faculty, also expressed their sense of 
“the high educational value of the oppor- 
tunities they had enjoyed.” 

There is no doubt that this university 
is stimulating an educational movement 
which is quite unique, and which is enlist- 
ing the co-operation of a large number of 
able teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. — 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 


Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from tha 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. I’rice, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 

2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
‘ 


phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
By Profs. John W. White and A, C, 
Price, 15 cents. 


Teaching. 
Richardson. 35 pages. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St.,Boston, Mass 
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—The August number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine—an article fully illustrated 
by portraits and pictures of the places 
upon the Hudson associated with Irving’s 
life by Richard Benton. The article will 
have equal value for students of our his- 
tory and lovers of our literature. It is fol- 
lowed by a poem, “At Sunnyside,” by 
Minna Irving, accompanied by a fine view 
of the great writer’s home. “Old Days 
and New in Northfield” is by Ann Maria 
Mitchell, now famous as the centre of Mr. 
Moody’s religious and educational work. 
“Oliver Holden, the Composer of ‘Corona- 
tion,’ ”’ is the subject of an interesting arti- 
cle by Abram English Brown. Another 
pbeautifully-illustrated article is that de- 
voted to Block Island, by Samuel W. Men- 
dum. Two beautiful seashore poems are 
on “Sakonnet Light” and ‘“Sakonnet Cove,” 
by Lydia Avery Coonley, both of them ac- 
companied by charming illustrations. 
James R. Gilmore contributes an interest- 
ing little paper upon ‘Nathaniel Emmons 
and Mather Byles,” containing interesting 
reminiscences. “Old Quaker Days in 
Rhode Island” is by Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace. William Clarke has an article 
upon “The Present Mood of England.” 
William Everett Cram, under the title of 
“The Summer Birds of New England,” 
contributes another of his charming or- 
nithological sketches, illustrated from 
drawings by himself. There is a charm- 
ing little short story, “The Green Grass- 
hopper,” by Arthur Willis Colton, and the 
first installment of a story entitled “The 


Altar of Youth,’ by Miss Ethel Davis. 
There are also some delicate character 
sketches by Elizabeth Young, entitled 


r 


“Two Lives.’’ The Editor’s Table is de- 
voted to the services to New England of 
Rev. Julius A. Ward and Moses I. Sweet- 


ser, who have recently died,—the latter 
the author of the well-known American 
guide books. Price, $3.00 a year; single 


copy, 25 cents. Warren IF. Kellogg, 5 Park 
square, Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Monthly for September 
contains articles on “Municipal Adminis- 
The New York 
by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; 
Rich Growing Richer, and the 
Poor Poorer?” proof that while the num- 
ber of rich men is increasing, the relative 
number of poor men is decreasing, by 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright; “A New 
Organization for the New Navy,” an in- 
teresting statement of the necessity of a 
readjustment of the naval personnel to 
steam warships, by Ira N. Hollis; “On Be- 
ing Human,’ by Woodrow Wilson; “A 
Southerner in the Peloponnesian War,” 
reminiscences of a soldier in the Confed- 
erate army and as a student of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, by Professor B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve: “Letters of Swift,” Il., by George 


tration: Police 
Force,” 


“Are the 


Birkbeck Hill; “The American Notion of 
[Kiquality,” by Henry Childs Merwin; ‘In 
Quest of a Shadow: An Astronomical Ex- 
perience in Japan,’ by Mabel L. Todd; 


“Butterfield & Co.,” IL, the concluding 
part of a story which describes the sharp 
contrast of life in Virginia before the war 
and since, by Frances Courtenay Baylor; 
“A Carolina Mountain Pond,” a natural- 
ist’s rambles and studies in the delightful 
mountain region of North Carolina, by 
bradford Torrey; ‘‘After’ the Storm,” a 
story of the prairie, by Elia W. Peattie, 
author of “A Mountain Woman”: “A 
Second Marriage,” a story, by Alice 
Brown; and “A Man and the Sea,” by Guy 
H. Scull. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 ~=cents. Boston and New York: 


Hloughton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The Magazine of Art for September 
has for its frontispiece “A Fair Persian.” 
(he articles are: ‘The Royal Collee- 
tions—Decorative Art at Windsor Castle: 
The Clocks,” by Frederick F. Robinson, 
With eleven illustrations; “‘At the Salon 
of the Champs Elysees,” with four illus- 
trations; “Peasant Art Industries: The 
Teneriffe Drawn Needlework and Em- 


jidervy ”? r r. ~ OF : j 
broidery,”’ by Walter Shaw-Sparrow, with 


eight illustrations; “The Modern Study of 


Landscape for Nature’s Sake,” by W. W. 
Kenn; “The Wallace Collection: Notes on 
the Dutch and Flemish Schools.” by the 


editor, with four illustrations; “Our Gra- 
phic Humorists: Mr, Dudley Hardy,” by 
M. H. Spielmann, with a portrait of Dud 
ley Hardy (by himself) and eight illustra- 
tions of his works; ‘‘The New Dress.”’ by 
Cecil Van Haanen: “Modern Italian 
Ceramics,” by Helen Zimmern. wit) six 


Close finishes have been the rule at the 


A ) ore af 

aratoga races this vear, and the sport has 
veen most enjoyable. To have your entire 
trip a pleasant one. howeve r, be sure that 


your tickets read 


eg via the Fitchburg rail- 
JAC, : 





illustrations; The Art Movement—‘Flax 
Embroideries,” with five illustrations, 
“Pire-Proof Decoration,” with four illus- 
trations, “The Lambeth Pottery,” by 
Aymer Vallence, with six illustrations; 
Notes and Queries, with three illustra- 
tions: and the Chronicle of Art, with five 
illustrations. Price, $3.50 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Company. 


— The Indianapolis Journal prints this 
interesting story concerning ex-President 
Harrison’s forthcoming book: General 
Harrison has just completed the revision 
of his articles which have appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, making extended 
notes and additions to them. There is a 
little story in connection with both articles 
and publication. When the arrangement 
for the articles was made with General 
Harrison by Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the general was 
paid for them, with the understanding that 
when they were put into book form the 
magazine was to share the royalties accru- 
ing therefrom. Mr. Bok, however, of his 
own accord, generously released General 
Harrison from paying him any royalty, 
for the reason, as he states, that by the 
publication of the articles by General Har- 
rison the subscription list of his magazine 
was enlarged many thousands. The pro- 
fits to the Ladies’ Home Journal were 
more than the publishers anticipated, and, 
in view of this, Mr. Bok asks nothing fur- 
ther. General Harrison placed the dispo- 
sition of his book in Mr. Bok’s hands. 
The best offer came to the editor from the 
Scribners, and to them Mr. Bok gave the 
book for his distinguished contributor. 
General Harrison's revision of the book 
has just been completed, and the volume 
will appear in the autumn. 


‘The Bookman for August is an unusu- 
ally fine number. The Chronicle and 
Comment has fac-similes of letters from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell 
Lowell, the author of “Quo Vadis,” and 
portraits of the late Professor George M. 
Lane, of Edward Bellamy in 1889, and at 
the present time, with autograph, Henry 
G. Catlin, and the late Mrs. Oliphant. The 
Readers’ department has sketches of 
“Richard Harding Davis,” with portrait 
and autograph, by Harry Thurston Peck; 
“Victorian Literature,” by Clement K. 
Shorter; “Mrs. Oliphant,’ by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll; “Living Continental Critics, 
IV., Jules Lemaitre,” with portrait, by 
Benjamin W. Wells; ‘“‘A Spanish Romeo 
and Juliet,” with a reproduction of ‘‘The 
Lovers of Teruel,” from a photograph, by 
Archer M. Huntington; ‘‘The Beggar,” by 
Marcel Prevost. New Books, Novel Notes, 
Bookman’s Table, and Book Mart are in- 


teresting. Price, $3.00 a year. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
In the month of August Harper’s 


Weekly has made a specialty of those fea- 
tures of wide-spread interest which have 
won for it the title of “‘A National Jour- 
nal.” Vivid accounts of the gold-fields 
in the Klondike, brought by miners re- 
turning heavy laden, are by special corre- 
spondents, with numerous illustrations, 
and there will also be illustrated articles 
on the “The Siberian Railway,” on ‘The 
Universiy of California,” and “Hawaii,” 
and installments of the story of the Greek 
war of independence, “The Vintage,‘' by 
EK. F. Benson. ; 

Some of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
most entertaining reminiscences are ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the Nationa] 
Magazine. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Life’s Comedy. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. New 
York. : 

The Month for August; terms, $1.00a year. New 
York: The Critic Company. ; me 

The American Kitchen Magazine for August: 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Pub- 


lishing Co, 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia, ; 
The Quiver for September; terms, 81.5 
A ; . ; 8, $1.50 a year, 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company, i 
The Overland Monthly for August; terms, $1.50 


a vear. San Francisco. 
The New Justrated Magazine for September; 
terms $1.25. New York. ; 
The Chautauquan for August; terms, $2.00 a 


year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 
Little Men and Women for August; terms, $1.00 a 


year New York 
The Treasury for August; terms, $1.50 ¢ 
August; 8, $1.50 a year. 
New York. — 


The Homiletic Review for August ; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. , ivi 

The Sanitarian 
New York. 

rhe Vaga ine ofr 
year New York 


for August; terms, $4.00 a year. 


irt for September; terms, 83.50 a 
Cassell Publishing Company. 


The chief executive of the nation appre- 
ciates the good things of life. Hence his 
selection of Plattsburg for a vacation re- 
sort. PlattsLurg is a beautiful town. and 
the Fitchburg railroad is the best way to 
reach it, , 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The summer school section of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting on Thursday evening, August 


5, in Sever hall, Cambridge. Professor 


Paul Hanus of Harvard University pre- 
sided. He stated in a brief way the pur- 
pose of the meeting, and said that the as- 
sociation now numbered 300 members. 

The topic for discussion was “The 
Modern School.” The first speaker was 
Miss Mabel S. Vickery, principal of the Chi- 
cago Latin school, who said that all true 
education should have for its aim the de- 
velopment of good citizenship—the ability 
to fulfill one’s duties in every relation in 
life. The child should be trained to be the 
best citizen he can in his small sphere. He 
should be made to feel not that he can be 
useful at some time in the future, but that 
he can be useful here and now. The 
greatest need of the child is human sym- 
pathy. Teachers have erred in giving 
mental food that can not be assimilated. 
It is like saying, ‘‘Here are these things 
the child will need when he is grown. I 
have plenty of material and time enough 
to give it to him now. He will need it by 
and by. I will therefore give it to him 
now.” 

There is sometimes danger of the 
teacher’s imposing his own personality too 
strongly on the child, as, for instance, in 
a school where the teacher had acquired 
perfect order, but when, on account of ill- 
ness or other cause she was obliged to 
leave, it was impossible for a long time to 
find any one who could manage the class. 

Each child should be studied individu- 
ally and from a psychological standpoint. 
Education is not preparation for life—it is 
life. 

Superintendent M. W. Richardson of 
Milton described the new idea of educa- 
tion as the developing of power in the indi- 
vidual rather than the mere accumulating 
of knowledge. He considers the kinder- 
garten a very important factor in educa- 
tion, and said that there should be a uni- 
fication in the different departments, The 
gaps between the kindergarten and the 
primary and betweenthe grammarand the 
high school are bridged by a “lift”? which 
is called an examination. There should be 
a vertical instead of a horizontal grading. 
These changes are causing great unrest 
among teachers, but they should be opti- 
mistie and faithfully use what light they 
had. 

Superintendents Jones of Cleveland and 


“They are off!’ at the Saratoga races. 
if you go to see them, remember that the 
Fitchburg railroad is the only first-class 
way to get there. The “Saratoga 
Limited” leaves Boston at 9 a. m. daily, 
except Sunday. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Parker of Boston followed in the discys- 
sion. 

Dr. Walter Channing of Brookline ye. 
an interesting paper on “The Beginniz:, 
of an Education Society.” He gave a ;\)|| 
account of the work that had been accu ;)- 
plished in Brookline, consisting of com- 
mittee work in history, science, and music. 
as well as lectures. The parents ente; 0 
into this work with entirely unbiaseq 
minds, having only the desire to learn, ayq 
the discussions and meetings between 
parents and teachers have proved yery 
beneficial. The movement in Brookline 
will probably result in a public gyimna- 
sium. There has been a brilliant art Joap 
exhibition, and the art committee has ge. 
cured a town committee of three, to whom 
the supervision of public art matters has 
been entrusted. True education is the re. 
sult of a correlation of home and sehioo| 
training. 

A series of fifteen-minute papers {o}- 
lowed on “The Curriculum of the Modern 
School.”” Joseph Y. Bergen of the Boston 
English high school described ‘Intensive 
Study of Science in the High School.” He 
said that the increasing demand in the 
secondary schools for the science-studies 
of biology, physiology, chemistry, botany 
and physies can be adjusted by taking only 
one of aclass. The consecutive study of a 
few branches is better than a humming- 
bird sipping of many. There should be a 
few subjects thoroughly and honestly 
studied. 

Miss Georgia A. Alexander of school No, 
18, Indianapolis, next spoke on ‘History 
and Its Correlations.”’ 

Miss Zania Baber of the Chicago normal 
school gave a talk on “‘The Teaching of 
Geography.” She believes that always, 
when practicable, the children should be 
taken out of doors for field lessons, and 
that these lessons should be immediately 
followed by crayon illustrations on the 
blackboard, thus introducing the map. 

Charles P. Parker of Harvard Univer- 
sity spoke on “Freedom for Greek.” He 
advocates that Greek should be an elec- 
tive in the preparatory schools, as well as 
in the college, and that students who take 
Greek should suffer no disadvantage be- 
‘ause of so doing. He believes that it 
would be better for ten to study the lan- 
guage from a love for it than a far greater 
number who are compelled to do so by its 
being required for entrance to college. He 
believes that in every high school there 
should be opportunity for the study of 
Greek. E. F. A. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 








Boston. 





The growth of our business during the past 


two years has been so great 


that we have been compelled to open an office in Topeka, Kansas, for thie 


better accommodation of our increasing Western business and to afford greate! 


facilities in behalf of our members. 


We have also in contemplation additional 


oftices in various portions of the country, which will be established as soon as 


suitable arrangements can be made. 


By this method we are enabled to place before the teachers of all sections 


of the United States opportunities second to no other Agency, for securiig 


first-class permanent positions. 


While we have been very successful in placing our members, we wish , 


emphasize the fact that we have call after call for teachers in all grad 


from Kindergarten to College. 


Our experience has been that good teach 


are continually in demand and need have no diftieulty in finding schools 


almost any season of the year. 


cies come to us as direct applications from school officers, and, although |! 


Probably ninety per cent. of all our vaca 


one candidate can be suecessful for any given position, the fact that our men 


bers receive consideration at the hands of the authorities is in itself a valual! 


aid to those who enroll with us, and shows the standing this agency has amo! 


superintendents, colleges, and other educational institutions. 


Our staff of managers and assistants has been carefully selected with 


view to their influence and experience in educational work. 


Their trainu 


and sympathies peculiarly fit them for the labors in which they are engage 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
The Plant Baby and Its Friends........... , 
The Advanced Music Reader................. - Ripley 
Physics for Grammar Schools. Penk s <tcs 
Bh, DME BIO es 5.45.0 6d550 006 045 $e46 0 cdc cs ceed 
Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin,and Other Stories 
Poems from the Writings of Emerson.............. 
ye eee er Se ts ae saan 
Little Journeys; Elizabeth Fry...................... 
Tie CR OE IND ob ka ov cksds bbc. boweidcoccicscs 
Practical French Course..... A ae 
The French Revolution: The Guillotine Pree ee 
The Touchstone of Life. errs 
A History of the United Sti ates of America a. 
My Father As I Recall Him.. ate Rie ves as hae 
SI 50 5004 6.008660 50.08 cave d4de0e000e05 
Gantvoort’s Music Reader ......... ccccccccce cocccccs 
Se ins 0 aeee 006-50) 50b500% boxe bode 
CORA ION 6.5.5.905.00.0.00000000ea0ne ekawaw Scott 
Ti See ee TI i 65. 5.0595 Soa 00'-000¥000esces 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
METHODS. 


NORMAL 





The American Institute of Normal 
Methods achieved a brilliant success this 
year, both in point of numbers and in the 
character of its attendance, which was 
largely representative, many prominent 
teachers having been enrolled as members. 
There were nearly 200 members at the 
Eastern school, which was held his year at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, and a 
correspondingly large number at the 
Western school at Chicago. The instruc- 
tion given was in five departments,—publie 
school music, physical culture, pianoforte, 
penmanship, and drawing,—and was under 
the charge of a faculty of superior excel- 
lence and experience, whose fitness for the 
work had been amply demonstrated by 
their success in the past. It included such 
accomplished educators as Dr. Hugh A, 
Clarke, professor of the science of music, 
University of Pennsylvania; Leonard B. 
Marshall, instructor of music, public 
schools, Boston; Emory P. Russell, direc- 
tor of music, public schools, Providence, 
R. I.; Herbert Griggs, director of 
music, public schools, Denver, Colo.; 
Professor Frederic A. Lyman, director of 
music, public schools, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Minnie M. Jameson, director of music, 
public schools, Woburn, Mass.; Samuel 
W. Cole, director of music, public schools, 
Dedham and Brookline; Mrs. Gish Gar- 
wood, director of music, public schools, 
Salem and Somerville; Dr. D. H. Farley, 
professor of penmanship, state normal 
school, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, principal of synthetic department, 
Metropolitan College of Music, New York 
City. The list of graduates included for 
the first time those from the department 
of drawing, established in both schools 
three years ago. Among the several series 
of interesting lectures given, the series by 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke of the University of 
Pennsylvania upon “The History of 
Music” was especially valuable. Dr. 
Clarke delivered the diplomas to the 
graduates at the closing exercises pf the 
Eastern summer school, which brought to- 
gether probably the largest gathering of 
musicians and public school instructors in 
music and kindred arts that has ever been 
assembled in Boston. Dr. Clarke ex- 
pressed his pleasure and surprise at the re- 
sults of the normal music course, saying 
that when he first became familiar with 
the workings of this course and the system 
on which it was based, it was like a new 
revelation to him. He had had no idea of 
the amount of thought, of the kind of 
thought involved in such work, or of the 
men who had devoted themselves to it. 

The post-graduate prize thesis on ‘The 
Educational Value of Music and How to 
Realize It,’ by Edwin A. Gowen, director 
of music at North Tonawanda, N. Y., was 
read upon this occasion, and Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, Bos- 
ton, awarded Mr. Gowen the prize for his 
successful work in an informal, but char- 
acteristically happy, address. The prize 
awarded was a fifty-dollar gold medal, 
such as is offered annually for the best 
thesis written by any post-graduate of this 
school on an assigned subject, bearing on 
the relation of public school music to edu- 
cation and educational principles. 

The American Institute is to be con- 
gratulated upon its almost phenomenal 
success, to which its superior methods and 
its thorough and practical training for spe- 
cial work justly entitle it. The high 
standard which it set in the beginning has 


been fully reached, and each succeeding 
year finds the sessions of its summer 
schools eagerly awaited by enthusiastic 


teachers who are desirous of enrolling 


themselves as pupils. 

The Fitchburg railroad has arranged so 
that tickets of their issue to Buffalo and 
return, on account of the G. A. R. encamp- 


men, will be good to return up to and in- 
cluding September 20th. 











Teachers?’ 





Author. Publisher. Price 
Brow n, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, ——~— 
& Tapper. American Book Co. N. Y $1.00 
Harrington. “ “ “ “ 50 
Blaisdell. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.30 


—_— Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 15 






Emerson, ss “ “ “ bo 
Hubbard, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 
Yeats. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y.. —~ 
Mayenat. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Carlyle. “ “6 “s 50 
McMahon. KF. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 5 
Morris. J.P. Lippimeott Co., Phila, — 
Dickens. EK. P. Dutton & Co., N, Y. 1.25 
Savage. George H. Ellis, Boston, 1.00 
Gantvoort. John Church Co., Cincinnati. —_— 
Howard [Ed.] or Ewer, & Co., N. Y. 25 
& Buck. V. Sheehan, Ann Arbor, 1,25 
Townsend, fiayold Roorbach, N. Y. 15 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Freddy, the son of a well-known minis- 
ter, had misbehaved, and to punish him 
he was not allowed to eat at the family 
table. A small table was set for him in 
the corner of the dining-room. When his 
dinner was placed before him Freddy 
said very solemnly: 

“Lord, I thank thee that thou hast 
spread a table before me in the presence 
of my enemies,”—Judge. 

“See here,” said the editor-in-chief, 
“that Kalamazoo correspondent has again 
used ‘lie’ for ‘lay.’ Send him a copy of the 
ten commandments, and underscore 
‘Thou shalt not lie.’ ”—Philadelphia North 
American. 


“What's this card in your. pocket, 
John?” asked his wife. “That? Oh, be- 
fore I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it is my table of contents.” 
Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

“Some men can take new furniture and 
make it look as if it was made a century 
ago,” says the Journal. So can some 
children.—Pawtucket Post. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


¢ Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sta., 

# Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. é|: 
{ Central for shopping and theatres. } 
¢ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

’ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Teachers’ do gencies. 


a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | § 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 








N x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


FTH AVENUE ees ® of Twentieth St. ), 
bg " ' NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fied in thirty States 

Teachers wanted now, 

Form for stamp. 


, li particulars to 
Send full particula 4. §. KELLOGG, 


No. @ E. .wwinth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsbura, Pa. Toronto, Canada Neu Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.¥.: Washington, D. C.: San Fra 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, Lil St. Louis, M 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 

— 
Address all applications to UNION TEA‘ HERS 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


AMERIC AN TEA AC HERS? BU REAU 








Teachers Wanted 


(21st year.) Si, Lous, Mo, 


Agencies. 


ILLINOIS candidates have just as good a chance with this Agency as those who live in New York, provided 


they make their wants and their qualitic 
from I. M. Walker, president of Hayward College and C 
successful in vetting the position at Albany College, Albar 
a Strong worker for your Agency. 
the college, ” 
further, the range of applications extends, and every T 
part, not only of the country, but of the world becomes 
college in Liberia, Africa, got his place as the sole candid: 
itas no other man had’ filled it be fore. Mexico has b 
tiations for places in Japan, as yet unsuccessfully. As 


State and Territory, with the single exception of Alaska, 


ations as well known. To-day (August 19) we gota letter 
ommercial School, Fairfield, IL, who writes: “I was 
ty, Ore. Many th: inks for youre fforts. I shall always be 


I will also strive to fill’ the place with credit to you, as well as to myself and 
It is intere sting to note the growth of a successful Agence y 


As its candidates reach out further and 
0 tributary. We have quite a little business with the 

Sandwich Islands, and the president of the only 
ite of this Agency, some six years ago, and has filled 
een for years a good patron, and we have had nego 
for the United States, we have sent teachers to every 
and we presume the Klondike craze will enable } 


to send one or two young women over the Chilcoot pass ot up the Yukon river before many months pass. 


calls that come are carefully considered, and recommend: 
the place be in New York or im...........ccccecccccccccacceie 


_ THE SC BOOL ‘B ULLETIN AGENCY...... 


itions are made on good grounds, whether ‘OREGON 


behoegened Cc. W. B. ARDE E N, Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *°! Auditorium Building, 





Established in 1884. Positions fille 


d, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 





For Western Positions 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


vtz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futron, . . 


Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


25 King St., 
107 Keith & Perry 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
West, 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Blig., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Toronto. 
Bidg., Kansas City. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES sisi. rio er se 


«SC OTT & CO., A Dea- 


Boston, and 168 w abash 


Props., 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywh 
applicants to secure positions last year, If you desir 


PENN’A ED. BUREAU, 


DUCATIONAL 


Does business in every State 
18th year. Favorably known 
ere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
e advancement, send for circulars. 

Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


EXCHANGS 





49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Write for Blanks. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ; 
competent Teachers. t 
Correspondence with schoo) 0 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, — 


FACHE RS*: wor 


formation concerning the NATIONAL E 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and « 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 





122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PEN 


t+ itt Assists Teachers in obtaining 
es = 9 Positions. 
thicers and teachers is invited. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





with via experience or special preparation for 


g wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
DUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 
tther States, Address 

_NSYLVAN 





HE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


364 Washington St., Boston, 


Guarantees 


That it has within the last summer refused to recommend lady teachers to places paying from $250 to 


$850 per year because it would not recommend candid: 
enrolled, the 


educational books not enjoyed in any other Agency. 


association of thirteen years’ standing, a means of buying goods of all kinds at reduced rates. 


candidates for next term and next year,as wellas for 
their work; and as an early enrollinent g 
REGISTRATION AT HALF THE 


ites it did not know about. The longer teachers are 


better their chance of promotion. The Agency guarantees members privileges in reading 


It guarantees to furnish its members, through an 
It wants 


constantly occurring vacancies. It wants to knowof 


rives a better opportunity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, 98, 
REGULAR PRICK, 


Write for Manual and terms. 


puececuseesttecttteeteteeeeteseeees mr 


in ev 


; $ Winship 
» leachers’ | 
¢ Agency. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KAN 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


ery part of the country. 


4 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. »@ 
WM. F. JARVIS, # 
. 
3 


SAS, Manager. 
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TEACHERS 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacan 
plans; two plans give free registration; one pli in GU 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ) Rey. Dr. O. M. 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. J 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; 


Wanted, 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


Teachers who are 


time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 


particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


President and Manager. 
Southern vacancies, Louisville office. 


WANTED! 


ciesas members. Musthavemore members. Several 
ARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Surron, A.M., ; SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offices. 


Any Subscriber 





of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONn who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NOW READY: 


A History °. United States of America 
and Its Institutions. 


(For Advanced Grades.) 


By CHARLES MORRIS, 


Author of “ An Elementary History of the United States,” “i Halt - Hours with American 
History,” “The Aryan Race,” “ Civilization,” etc., etc. 


Price, $1.00. 


112 JOURNAL 











Bound in Half Leather. . . 





URING the past half-century the writers of school histories have served up their 
[L) historical hash with so little variation in method and matter that it will be truly re- 
freshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has ventured to 
give something new on this important subject. New in method and matter, and yet in 
accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet 
with the approval of teachers and school officers. 

If you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest 
and best book. Correspondence solicited. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STEATITEH CRAYONS. 


— 









The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon. Does not scratch the board. Does not soi 
the hands or clothing. Makes a white mark easily erased, Is very durable. A crayon that is 
absolutely free from dust, dirt, and gritty matter. One gross will outwear many gross common 
chalk. Price, per gross, 75 cents. Samples upon application. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 





It is up to date. 


esting manner. 
It contains 56 maps and charts ; 
many smaller ones, 
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GIBSON’S 
School History of the United States 


SHOULD BE EXAMINED BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON A TEXT IN HISTORY. 


It correlates Geography, Civil Government, and Literature with History. 

It treats the Civil War satisfactory to all. 

It follows a subject from the beginning to its conclusion. 

It treats fully of Industries, Inventions, Literature, and Science in an inter- 


18 full-page half-tone engravings, and 


The Historic Parallel Readings are more complete than in any other book. 
Mechanically the book is second to none. 
The exchange and introductory rates are very favorable. 


A. FLANAGAN, Publisher, 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 





a 
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CHICAGO : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 
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By ALBERT 


the historic developmeat of all phases of our fabric industries. 


~X 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


IE. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 


It is highly peda- 


gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and aa 
Valuable and helpful questions accompany each chapter. In short, this little book 
has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers who need ready facts and 
material concerning our fabric industries for schoolroom use. 
Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. 
BOSTON : 
X 


Paper Binding, 20 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 


Special rates in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street. 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
110-112 Boylston St, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 





Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


FoOosTER’sS 
HISTORICAL OUTLINH MANUAL 
‘lear é Concise es Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of History in 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORIMAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


; ( 1, Systematic Historical chains of events, with facts concerning each and 
Admirable copious references to larger works. 


2. Comprehensive outlines on all financial policies. 
< 3. Unique, specially copyrighted, campaign maps of wars. 
| +. Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. All important treaties made by the United States. 

6. Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 
Paper Cover. 146 Pages. : 4 Postpaid, 30 Cents. 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U.S. Liberal commission. 


TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Features. 


Address 














eow 718 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kas. 
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ie ‘ ' x 
« Interior Decoration Of special |X 
x ee ee value to teachers be 
o interested 
* of Schoolhouses. —_ f 
x 1é lv 
x artistic decoration i 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, ‘of their lA 
V Member of Boston School Committee, schoolr . IV 
x § LOOLTOONNS, ly 
\X Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
i x< 
|x — Be 
I>< | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, e 
x| Ix 
es 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 5 
oe 
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Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY |®eseouere: 


A Inf ion. 
PUBLISHING? #ses22% 


43-47 East 10th St., 























COMPANY #s an e New Yorke 











4 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
= -++ Boston, Mass. 
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©) School Books © 


©)in a hurry 











And at New York prices, singly ©) 


6) 6) 


\ or by the dozen, may be obtained 
= second-hand or new, by any boy or SS 


/ (©) girl in the remotest hamlet, or any lS 
teacher or official anywhere, and (( )) 


@)Delivery prepaid © 


SZ 


(A HINDS & NOBLE 
// 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


(©) QE) 





(E 


(~ Brand new, complete alphabetical = | 
©))} catalogue, /ree, of school books of add © 

S publishers, if you mention this ad. Z 
OOOO@®@ | 





Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. FE. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





Wy ineurr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE 


FOR 

— ° PLANT STUDY. 
By N. E. EVERSON. 

Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 
NEW EXGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 


HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 





